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Science may be said to have its mar- 
tyrs in one sense, as well as religion ; 
and it is painful to reflect on the num- 
bers of ingenious men, who have, of 
late years, fallen victims to the spirit 
of curiosity. But of all the vane 
on the globe, Africa has proved most 
destructive to enterprising travel- 
lers; and yet the rapid. succession 
of losses does not seem to damp the 
ardour of inquiry, or to deter other 
adventurers from attempting to ex- 
plore the interior of that interesting, 
though, in a great measure, unknown 
quarter of the habitable earth. The 
catastrophe of the amiable and inde- 
fatigable Park, was followed by that 
of Burkhardt, Tuckey, and Smith, to 
which catalogue. we have now to add 
the no less celebrated names of Bow- 

dich and Bevzon1. 

This last extraordinary character 
was born at Padua, butspent most of 
his youngér days at Rome, the former 
abode of his ancestors. Here he re- 
ceived a liberal education with a view 
to the monastic state ; but the sudden 
entry of the French army into that 
capital, in 1798, altered his destina- 
tion, and he became a wanderer. 
Though supplied with occasional re- 
mittances by his family, yet, as ‘his 
parents were far from being wealthy, 
and their circumstances, from ‘the 
pressure of the times, became daily 
narrower, he did not choose to bea 
burden to them, and therefore con- 
trived to live on his own industrious 
exertions, and the knowledge he had 
—— in various branches of sci- 

ence. His principal attention was 
je to hydraulics, which he had 

ta me, and now turned to 
his Net on by the public exhibi- 
tion of curious machines and experi- 
ments, 

After visiting several cities on the 
continent, he eame to London in 1803, 
being then about twenty-five years of 
age, of very handsome and colossal 
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a ce, his stature considerably 
above six feet, remarkably straight 
and well formed; his head and upper 
part of the body not err the 
ordinary size, but from his hips down- 
ward he was extremely muscular. 
Shortly after his arrival here, he com- 
menced an exhibition of hydraulics, 
in which he was a complete adept, 
shewing ‘the various fantastic forms 
into which water might be thrown by 
the power of different kinds of ma- 
chinery. After some stay in London, 
he went to Bristol, where he married ; 
but he did not tarry in that city long. 
— northwards to Edinburgh, and 
to Ireland. Finding the re- 
sources of the mind not sufficient to 
feed the curiosity of his visitors, he 
determined to call in the aid of his 
strength; and accordingly 
tween the acts of his hydraulic ex- 
periments, he would bear upon his gi- 
gantic frame, not fewer than fiftéen, 
sixteen, or even twenty persons,— 
Thus he has been seen at the Cork 
theatre, lifting up the superabundant | 
weight of individuals, s maapes around 
his hips, shoulders, neck, and 
moving across the pom A with this liv- 
ing’apparatus, as sta as the ele- 
phant surmounted by a body of Indian — 
warriors. 
After perambulating the united 
kingdom nine years, Mr. Belzoni: 
turned his attention towards home, 
and proceeded to Lisbon ; but instead 
of going, as he intended, "to Italy, he 
went to Gibraltar, and from thence to 
Malta; and on being informed that the 
Bashaw of Egypt was a great encou- 
rager of the sciences, he embarked 
with his wife and an [frish lad for 
Alexandria, where they arrived’ on 
the 9th of June, 1815. The principal 
cause of his taking this craise ‘to 
pt was, the project of constructing 
hydraulic ma to irrigate the 
fields, by a bee stem much easier and 
more econo al than what was then 
in use in that country. 
From Alexandria, at the 
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had to pve through several of the 
pri 


crowded with people, and for this rea- 
son a stranger supposes the capital 
to be very populous ; but except these 
streets and the bazars, the rest of the 
town is quite deserted, and a great 
number of falling houses, and much 
rubbish, are to be seen every where, 
We were mounted on our asses, 
most convenient and only mode of 
travelling for Franks in that city. 
We met a soldier on horseback, who, 
when he came near, gave me such a 
blow with his staff, upon my right leg, 
ae I thought he had cut it in two. 
staves of the Turks, which are 
like shovels, cut very sharp ; and one 
of the corners catching the calf of my 
leg, tore off a piece of flesh in a tri- 
angular form, two inches broad and 
pretty deep. After this, he swore two 
_ or three oaths at me, and went on as 
if nothing had happened. The blood 
ran out copiously ; and instead of see- 
ing the bashaw, I was taken to the 
convent of Terasanta, as the nearest 
Christian place I could go to. There 
was at that time a great discontent 
among the soldiers against the ba- 
shaw, for having given orders that 
they should learn the European mili- 
tary evolutions; and, as I was in a 
Frank’s dress, I suppose the fellow 
id me for what he had learned of 
; pean fighting. From the convent 
LI was taken home to my house at 
Boolak, where I remained under cure 
for thirty days before I could stand 
on my legs. When I recovered, I 
was presented to Mahomet Ali Ba- 
shaw, who received me very civilly. 
Seeing that I walked lamely, and be- 
ing told the cause, he said, such acci- 
dents could not be avoided, where 
there were troops. I made an ar- 
rangement with him, and undertook 
to erect a machine, which would raise 
as, much water with one ox, as the 
machines of the. country with four. 
He was much pleased with my pro- 
posal, as it would save the labour and 


expense of many thousands of oxen 
impor- | stead of four hundred 
tance, since these animals are scarce- 
ly of any other use than working ; for, 


the i 


the Tarks eating mutton, and the Arabs 


ctim | buffalo’s flesh, when they can afford it. 


“The place where I was to erect 
my machine, was in Soubra, at the 
garden of the bashaw, on the Nile, 
three miles from Cairo. We went to 
reside there, in a small house within 
the walls of the governor’s palace, 
which was closed at night by large 
gates. I had many provoking diffi- 
culties to encounter before I became 
acquainted with the people of the 
place, as they supposed that the in- 
troduction of such machines into the 
country would throw many of them 
out of work: consequently, I was not 
welcome among them; and the v 
persons who were to furnish me wi 
what was necessary in wood, iron, 
carpentry, &c. would be the first to 
suffer by it, if the machine succeeded. 
It may therefore easily be imagined 
that I had to contend with many ob- 
stacles, besides the prejudices against 
all strangers, and innovators on the 
customs of the natives. As a proof 
of this, may be cited the hydraulic 
machine already in Soubra, sent as a 
present from land to the Bashaw 
of Egypt, which is said to have cost 
ten thousand erm It was neatly 

t up, though the engineer, who was 
in charge of it, met with many diffi- 
culties before he effected it. 
it was set to work ; but as it was ima- 
gined that an English machine would 
inundate the whole country in an 
hour, the quantity of water raised was 
not adequate to their expectation, and 
it has been left useless ever since.— 
This failure gave me an early surmise 
of what might be my own fate; and I 
was not mistaken. 

** At length the hydraulic machine 
was completed, and though construct- 
ed with hard wood and iron, it was a 
question whether it did draw six or 
seven times as much water as those 
in common usé. The bashaw gave 
his decision, that it drew up only four 
times as much. This calculation, 
however, was to my satisfaction, as it 
decided on the accomplishment of my 
undertaking. Still Mahomet Ali per- 
ceived the prejudice among the Arabs 
and the Turks who were concerned in 
the cultivation of the land; for, in- 
ple, and as 
many oxen, they would have only to 
command one hundred of each, which 
would make a considerable difference 


in their profits; but as it happened, 


At last - 


ed to Cairo, where Belzoui, soon after 
his arrival bist nearly fallen vi 
to Turkish barbarity. ‘* Going,” says 
he, “ to the citadel of the bashaw, we 
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an accident occurred, that put an end 
to all theis: fears. The bashaw took 
it into his head to have the oxen taken 
out of the wheel, in order to see, by 
way of frolic, what effect the machine 
would have by putting fifteen men in 
it. James, the Irish lad in my ser- 
vice, entered along with them; but 
no sooner had the wheel turned once 
round, than they all jumped out, leav- 
ing the lad alone init. The wheel, of 
course, overbalanced by the weight of 
the water, turned back with such ve- 
locity, that the catch was unable to 
it. The lad was thrown out, and 
in the fall broke one of his thighs. I 
contrived to stop the wheel before it 
did further injury, which might have 
_ been fatal to him. The Turks have a 
belief, that when such accidents hap- 
n in the commencement of any new 
invention, it is a bad omen. In con- 
sequence of this, exclusive of the pre- 
judice against the machine itself, the 
bashaw was persuaded to abandon 
the affair. Thus ended the business, 
and all that was due to me was con- 
signed to oblivion, as well as the sti- 
pulation I had made with him.” 
Previous to this, Belzoni had been 
consulted by Burkhardt, who was then 
in Egypt, about the practicability of 
conveying the colossal bust of the 
younger Memnon from Thebes to Al- 
exandria, for the purpose of sending 
it to England. On the termination of 
the hydraulic project, this subject was 
renewed ; and Mr. Salt, the consul- 
general, entered into a formal agree- 
ment with Belzoni to proceed to 
Thebes on the mission, entrusting 
him also with a charge to purchase 
any other antiquities that might fall 
in his way. Accordingly, on the 30th 
of June, 1816, our adventurer, and his 
no less enterprising wife, began their 
voyage up the Nile, accompanied by 
their Irish servant, and a Coptic in- 
terpreter.. It was not till the 22d of 
July that they bad a sight of the ruins 
of Thebes, and landed at Luxor. 
“+ It appeared to me,” says Belzoni, 
“ like entering a city of giants, who, 
after a long conflict, were all destroy- 
ed, leaving the ruins of their various 
temples as the omy sere of their 
former existence. temple of Lux- 
or presents to the traveller one of 
the most splendid groups of Egyptian 


eur. The extensive propyleon, 
with the two obelisks, and colossal 
statues in the front; the thick groups 


of enormous columns; the variety of 
apartments, and the sanctuary it con- 
tains; the beautifal ornaments which 
adorn every part of the walls and co- 
lumns,—cause in the astonished tra- 
veller.an oblivion of all that he has 
seen before.” i 
After having taken a cursory view 
of these wonders, Belzoni crossed the 
Nile, and proceeded straight to the 
Memnonium. “As I entered these 
ruins,” observes he, “ my first thought 
was, to examine the colossal bust I 
had to take away. I found it near the 
remains of its y and chair, with 
the face upwards, and apparently 
smiling on me, at the thought of being 
taken to England. I must say, that 
my expectations were by 
its beauty, but not by its size. The 
place where it lay was nearly in a line 
with the side of the main gateway into 
the temple; and as another colossal 
head lay near it, there may have been 
one on each side of the door, as at 
Luxor and Carnak.” All the imple- 
ments brought from Cairo consisted 
of fourteen poles, eight of which were 
employed in making a sort of car to 
lay the bust on, four ropes of palm 
leaves, and four rollers, without tackle 
of any sort. Such were the materials 
for the conveyance of this enormous 
mass of stone, first to the water side, 
and next down a rapid river to Alex- 
andria for embarkation. But formi- 
dable as the obstacle thus presented 
might be, other difficulties arose, ow- 


ing to the cupidity of the chiefs, the 


laziness of the people, and, above all, 
the machinations of the French agents, 
who, with characteristic treachery, ex- 
erted themselves to the utmost to pre- 
vent the removal of this wonderful 
piece of ancient art to England. In 
addition to these impediments, the 
season of the inundation was fast ap- 
proaching, and the road at the foot of 
the mountain was very uneven, run- 
ning in some parts over ground to 
which the water reached ; so that, un- 
less the bust was carried over these 
places before the rising of the Nile, it 
would have been impossible to effect 
the removal till the following summer. 

Here, amidst these and other em- 
barrassments, the vigour of Belzoni’s 
mind evinced itself; and having col- 
lected, by the offer of a reward, some 
Arabs, he set to ‘work with such acti- 
vity, that, on the 27th of July, the 
head was placed on its rude car, 
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amidst the shouts of the natives, who 
said it was done by the devil; in 
which persuasion they were confirmed 
by observing the gigantic strength of 
their employer, and the notes which 
he .occasionally minuted down, and 
which they concluded to be a charm. 
The head, however, did not reach the 
bank of the Nile till the 12th of the 
following month, and it was the 17th 
of November before the embarkation 
took place, owing to the want of a 
proper boat for the conveyance of such 
a piece of granite along a dangerous 
river.. At length, with great manual 
labour, for no tackle was to be had, 
Belzoni got the bust on board, and on 
the 15th of December it reached Cai- 
ro, from whence, on the 3d of January, 
1817, it was conducted to Rosetta, 


- and there landed, to wait for a vessel 


to carry it to England. 

During the interval between the re- 
moval of the colossus to the bank of 
the Nile, and its embarkation for Cai- 
ro, Mr. Belzoni and his wife ascended 
the river above the second cataract, 
as well to view that romantic coan- 
try, as to procure antiques. At Yb- 
sambul, a small temple attracted the 
notice of our traveller, and he was in- 
duced to commence operations upon it, 
in the hope of discovering some valu- 
able curiosities ; but, after consider- 
able labour, he was obliged to desist, 
from the want of the means to prosecute 
his researches. In the island of Phi- 
loe, near the first cataract, Belzoni 
observed a small obelisk, of which, 
with the consent of the aga, he took 
possession, in the name of his Britan- 
nie majesty’s consul-general, though 
not without a stipulated price. There 
were other interesting objects lying 
scattered about this spot, as an Osi- 
ris seated on his chair, with an altar 
before him, receiving offerings from 
priests and female figures; the whole 
surrounded by flowers and hierogly- 
phics. These antiquities he also pur- 
chased; but, as they could not then 
be removed, he was obliged to trust 
to the honour of the aga for the pre- 
servation of them till an opportunity 
occurred for their conveyance to Cairo. 

On his return to Thebes, Belzoni 
Le ag digging near the temple of Car- 

, and, in the course of a few days, 
discovered about eighteen statues, six 
of which were sphinxes in a perfect 
state, as. also was a white figure, as 
Jarge as life, supposed to be of Jupi- 


ter Ammon, and now in the British 
Museum. Having seen the head of 
Young Memnon safely deposited at 
Alexandria, Belzoni made a second 
journey up the Nile at the end of Fe- 
bruary, accompanied by Mr. Beechy, 
the consul’s secretary, for the purpose 
of making farther collections, and of 
sending them, with those already pur- 
chased, to Cairo. On finding that 
two agents of the French consul were 
making forced marches for Thebes, 
Belzoni left the boat, and hastened 
forwards to reach the place before 
them by land; but though he made 
every possible despatch, his artful op- 
ponents were too hard for him, by 
getting the good will of the bey, who 
openly gave them the preference, and 
retained the statues which had been 
previously discovered. 

Belzoni, however, was not to be 
deterred by this barefaced injustice 
and treachery. He set to work under 
the bashaw’s authority, and though 
he could obtain but few labourers, he 
succeeding in procuring many valu- 
able articles, among which were two 
brazen vases perfectly uniform, co- 
vered with hieroglyphics, mummies, 
and sphinxes, particularly a colossal 
head of red granite, larger, though 
not so heavy as the Young Memnon. 
He obtained also an altar with six 
divinities in alto-relievo, and four 
lion-headed statues; but by far the 
most interesting of all his discoveries 
was a suite of subterraneous cham- 
bers, connected with each other in the 
grandest style, and full of ornaments, 

principal of which was, a sarco- 
phagus of the finest oriental alabaster, 
nine feet five inches long, three feet 
seven inches wide, two inches. thick, 
and completely transparent. It is 
minutely sculptured within and with- 
out with several hundred figures, re- 
presenting, as is supposed, the whole 
of the funeral procession and cere- 
monies relating to the deceased. A 
complete description of the Egyptian 
tomb in which this sarcophagus was 
found, would exceed the limits of the 
present sketch ; let it suffice therefore 
to observe, that Dr. Young, by a la- 
borious examination of the hierogly- 
phics, has been able to ascertain that 
it was constructed in honour of Psam- 
muthis, the son of Necho, who reigned 
over Egypt about 600 years before 
the Christian era; and that Belzoni 
made a complete model in wax of the 
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tomb, as well as of all the sculptures 
that could not be removed, together 
with drawings of the paintings on the 
walls. 
The next object that engaged the 
active mind of Belzoni, was the py- 
ramid of Cephrenes; in contemplating 
which, on the north side, a ught 
struck him, that it was practicable to 
effect an entrance. He was led to 
form this idea by the different ap- 
pearance which that side presented, 
and the more he thought of it, the 
more ardent his curiosity became; 
and he lost no time in obtaining 
a firman to the cacheff to furnish 
him with men to work at the pyra- 
-mids. The order was complied with, 
but the Arabs laughed at their em- 
ployer, and called him a madman. 
After sixteen days of fruitless labour, 
one of the workmen perceived a small 
chink between two stones of the py- 
ramid. On being apprised of this, 
Belzoni thrust a long palm stick into 
the aperture, and, thus encouraged, 
the operation went on with alacrity. 
In six days more, an opening was ef- 
' fected into a spacious cavity ; but to 
proceed was dangerous, for stones of 
a tremendous size were continually 
falling, threatening the intruder with 
instant death. It soon appeared, 
however, that this was not the true 
entrance; and though this disap- 
pointment would have damped the 
zeal of any other person, it had a con- 
trary effect on Belzoni, who inferred 
that there must be another cavity at 
no great distance, and perhaps higher 
up. He made his observations, and 
ursued his labours with so much di- 
igence, that, on the 2d of March at 
noon, he came to the right entrance 
into the pyramid. This aperture 
proved to be a passage four feet high, 
three feet six inches wide, formed of 
large blocks of granite, which de- 
scended towards a centre, one hun- 
dred and four feet five inches, in an 
angle of twenty-six degrees. Nearly 
all this passage was filled up with 
large stones which had fallen from 
the upper part, and as the passage 
inclined downwards, they slid on till 
some larger than the rest stopped the 
way. It took up much time to clear 
this place, at the end of which was a 
portcullis, or a fixed block of stone, 
that seemed to say, Ne plus ultra. 
On a close inspection, however, it 
was found at the bottom to be raised 


about eight inches from the lower 
groove, which convinced Belzoni that 
there was a vacuum ready for its re- 
ception. After infinite Jabour, with 
miserable levers, the portcullis, as he 
calied it, was raised high enough for 
an Arab to pass with a candle, who; 
on his return, said that the place was 
very fine. With a little more la- 
bour, the entrance became wider ; and 
thus, after thirty days’ exertion, Bel- 
zoni had the pleasure of finding him- 
self in the way to the central chamber 
of one of the two great pyramids of 
Egypt. At the end of this passage is 
a perpendicular shaft of fifteen feet, 
which our adventurer descended by a 
rope, and at the bottom he perceived 
another passage running downward, 
which he followed till he came to an 
inclined one, and \astly to a horizon- 
tal path that led to the centre. The 
sides all along were covered with ar- 
borizations of nitre, some projecting 
in ropes, some not unlike the skin of 
a lamb, and others resembling leaves. 

On arriving at the centre, the torch, 
formed of a few wax candles, gave 
but a faint light; yet the principal ob- 
jects could be clearly distinguished. 
Belzoni naturally looked for a sar- 


cophagus ; but was disappointed, and — 


nothing of the kind appeared there. 
The chamber had a painted ceiling, 
and many of the stones had been re- 
moved from their places, evidently by 
some one in search of treasure. On 
advancing farther towards the west 
end, however, the sarcophagus was 
——_ buried on a level with the 

oor. 

This chamber was found to be forty- 
six feet three inches in length, sixteen 
feet three inches wide, and three feet 
six inches high; cut out of the solid 
rock from the floor to the roof, which 
is composed of large blocks of calca- 
reous stone, meeting in the centre, and 
forming a roof of the same slope as 
itself. 

e sarcophagus is eight feet | 

three feet six inches wide, auld one 
feet three inches deep in the inside. 
It is surrounded by large blocks of 
granite, to prevent its re- 
moval, which could not be effected 
without great labour. The- lid was 
broken at the side, so that the sarco- 
phagus was half open. It is of the 
finest granite, but has not one hiero- 
glyphic on it; whence Belzoni justly 
concluded that the pyramids are older 
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than this species of writing. At first 
nothing particular was found in the 
sarcophagus, but in a subsequent 
search a piece of bone was discover- 
ed, which being brought to London, 
and analyzed by Sir Everard Home, 
was proved not to belong to a human 
subject, but to a bull or cow. 

When this fact became known, a very 
learned, but somewhat fanciful writer 
of our country, published a pamphlet, 
endeavouring to shew that the pyra- 
mids were not literal tombs of Egyptian 
kings, but that each was the mystical 
sepulchre of Osiris, the primeval mo- 
narch and hero-god of that country, 
whose representative on earth was 
Apis. The erudite theorist alluded to 
had before this asserted the same thing, 
and the present discovery appeared 
to put his hypothesis on the base of 
certainty ; yet, after all, as Belzoni 
observed, the higher order of people 
in Egypt, particularly the kings, had 
cases within cases, and therefore it is 
as likely that the bone in question be- 
longed to an animal, deposited there 
out of reverence to the deceased mo- 
narch, whose body lay in the inner 
repository. 

The fame of this achievement in 
opening the pyramid of Cephrenes 
brought a number of visitors from 
Cairo, and, among the rest, the Earl 
of Belmore with his family, and Colo- 
nel Fitzclarence, who was on his jour- 
ney over land with despatches from 
India. The latter gentleman took an 
active interest in the researches of 
Mr. Belzoni ; of whom, in his publish- 
ed volume of travels, he has given 
this 

“IT was tly struck wi per- 
son, bre urkish costume. He 
was the handsomest man I ever saw, 
was above six feet six inches high, 
and his commanding figure was set 
off by a long beard. He spoke Eng- 
lish perfectly ; and the subject which 
had engrossed his thoughts so long, 
that of opening the pyramid, was 
brought on the tapis. I had much 
conversation with him respecting the 
late discoveries in and near the ruins 
of Thebes, which seem to surpass 
every thing in the world, except Ello- 
ra. The tomb lately opened by Mr. 
Salt was discovered by Mr. Belzoni 
by what he calls a certain index which 
has guided him in opening the second 
mae eae what this is, I know not; 

certainly he has been most suc- 


cessful, and cherishes the intention, if 
supported by our government, of do- 
ing much more, In my opinion he is 
too valuable a map for us to permit 
te labour for any other nation. He 
and Mr. Salt were enraptured with 
the sarcophagus they had discovered ; 
and when I fully comprehended its 
beauty and value, my feelings were 
congenial with theirs, without having 
seen it. 

“A piece of alabaster, nine feet 
three inches long, would in itself be a 
curiosity ; but when it is considered 
that so much pains have been used in 
the elaborate carving of so fragile a 
material, it almost surpasses belief. 
It is made something in the form of a 
human body, but the sides of it are 
not above two inches, or two inches 
and a half thick, all deeply carved in 
minute figures, representing triumphs, 
processions, sacrifices, &c. All these 
figures are stained of the deepest 
blue ; and when a light is placed in- 
side, the alabaster being transparent, 
they appear upon a pellucid ground. 
It was found in what Belzoni sup- 
poses to be a tomb of the god Apis, 
and was placed across the top of a 
hollow passage which leads three hun- 
dred feet into the solid rock, and has 
not yet been explored to the utmost. 
We now visited the court yard, and 
surveyed four statues, of black yra- 
nite, as large as life, with women’s 
bodies, and heads of lions. Belzoni 
discovered these, with above thirty 
others, deep under the sand.” 

The colonel next gives a minute 
account of his visit to_the pyramids, 
his description of which he thus con- 
cludes :—* I have had a long conver- 
sation with Belzoni. He professes 
that his great anxiety is to become 
known to the various antiquaries of 
Europe, and to be taken by the hand 
by them. Although he is far from 
being in even ‘a state of mediocri 
with respect to fortune, he is ambiti- 
ous of fame, and of becoming cele- 
brated for his discoveries. He said 
he looked upon it as a favourable cir- 
cumstance I had passed through Egypt, 
and trusted I should be able to speak 
of him in England, so as to bring his 
merits before a nation to which he 
declares himself to be most devotedly 
attached. He had sent an account of 
the opening of the second pyramid to 
Lord Aberdeen, president of the So- 
ciety of Anti es, but feared, from 
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the possibility of his lordship’s being 
on the continent, that it might not 
obtain publicity. I suggested to him, 
therefore, the propriety of drawing up 
another narrative, and offered to take 
it to England for publication.” 

This was accordingly done, and the 
colonel adds:—‘‘ I am truly happy 
thus to have an opportunity of being 
of use to so able and enterprising a 

son. He possesses, to an aston- 
shing degree, the secret of conciliat- 
ing the Arabs, and literally makes 
them do what he chooses. His com- 
manding strength and height aid him 
much in his enterprises. Mr. Salt 
tells me, that in moving the head of 
the Young Memnon, the bulk of which 
made the French despair of carrying 
it away, he had nothing to assist him 
but what he found upon the spot. 
He projects some most extraordinary 
researches, and every success is to be 
expected from his genius ; but he in- 
tends, previously, to return once more 
to Thebes, and bring down the ala- 
baster sarcophagus. He at the same 
time means to complete a work he 
has undertaken, which will be the 
first of the kind ever carried out of 
Egypt. It is the entire model of a 
suite of rooms lately discovered in the 
tombs of the kings of Thebes, all the 
walls of which being covered with 
beautiful carving, fac-similes will be 
taken of them in wax, and the whole 
so executed, and put into their re- 
spective places, that no difference or 
deficiency will be found in the repre- 
sentation. This work has been com- 
menced about two or three months, 
and he hopes in another year to ac- 
complish all the models ; which will 
give, when completed, a most correct 
and distinct idea of the grandeur and 


ficence of the Egyptian sepul- 
Hitherto Belzoni had been engaged 
in the search after antiquities by Mr. 
Salt; but in the month of May, 1818, 
he made a third journey to Thebes, 
solely on his own account, aud en- 
tirely at his own expense ; but on his 
arrival there he was much mortified 
at finding that the English consul, as 
well as the French, had preoccupied 
and marked the where such 
curiosities were most likely to be met 
vering an import- 

ance. Even did not 
damp his spirit; but he went to work, 


\ 


and, in a s that had been aban- 
doned by Mr. Salt, he soon dug 

the finest statue found by him in all 
his labours. It is a sitting figure of a 
man, in all points resembling the great 
colossus of Memnon, with. similar 
hieroglyphics on the chair. He also 
discovered there several lion-headed 
statues; but his principal employ- 
ment in this visit was, to lete 
his model of the tomb. The wax 
alone he found would not stand, as 
the climate did not permit it; but he 
effected his object by a composition 
of wax, resin, and dust. The greatest 
difficulty was to take the impression 
of the figure without injuring the co- 
lours of it. The figures as large as 
life, were one hundred and eighty- 
two; those of a smaller size, about 
eight hundred ; and the hieroglyphics 
nearly five hundred, of all which he 
took a faithful copy, with the colours. 


Having finished this work, and 
not being allowed to dig where he 
wished, Belzoni collected as many 


antiquities as he could purchase, and 
returned with them to Cairo, from 
whence he soon m an 
excursion with Mr. Beechy to the 
Red Sea. The motive to this journey 
was, the report given by a Monsieur 
Caliud that he had recently ascertain- 
ed the existence of the city of Bere- 
nice, of the ruins of which he framed 
such a pompous description as could 
not fail to inflame the curiosity of an 
antiquary. On the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1818, Belzoni and his fellow-tra- 
velier set sail, but in the course of the 
voyage they witnessed one of the 
eatest cajamities that had occurred 
pt within the recollection of 

any living person; for the river had 
risen three feet and a half above the 
highest mark left by the former inun- 
dation, and carried off several ee 
with their inhabitants. After ng 
as far as Esne, they landed and cross- 
ed the great desert for the Arabian 
gulf, but were disappointed in the ob- 
ject of their search, which did not lie 
in the direction that had been de- 
scribed, though they ultimately ascer- 


tained its site, and found it to agree 
with the 
ville. journsy up forty 
days, and after Belzoni’s re- 


turn he set off again with a large par- 
ty for Thebes, in order to make pre- 
tions for the removal of the obe- 
from the island of Philoe to Alex- 
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andria; the consul having present- 
ed it te Mr. Bankes, who accompa- 
nied Mr. Salt on this expedition.— 
Here, however, fresh difficulties. oc- 
curred, for the French agent, Drou- 
etti, claimed the obelisk, and exerted 
himself to the utmost with the aga to 
prevent its transportation. Belzoni 
reminded the chief of his engagement, 
but this would have been ineffectual 
without the powerful medium of mo- 
ney. Fresh presents therefore were 
made; and at length the obelisk was 
brought to the side of the river, into 
which it fell, and was, to all appear- 
ance, irrecoverably lost. 

Though chagrined at the accident, 
Belzoni was not a man to give up his 
confidence. Part of the. pillar was 
yet above water, and therefore he 
conceived it possible to rescue the 
obelisk from its watery bed. By great 
strength, rather than the application 
of mechanical power, he succeeded ; 
and this monument, with the sarco- 
phagus and other interesting objects, 
were all safely conveyed to Alexan- 


Daring these operations, Mrs, Bel- 
zoni, who appears to have had as en- 
terprising a spirit as her husband, 
made a journey across the desert to 
Jerusalem, of which excursion she 
wrote an artless, but pleasing narra- 
tive. 

Having seen his collection secured 
at Alexandria, our adventurer made 
a visit to the temple of Jupiter Am- 
mon, in the oasis of the western de- 
sert, where, though his observations 
were curious and valuable, he could 
not procure many antiques, for the 
want of the means of conveying them 
to Cairo or Rosetta. In this journey 
he had a narrow escape for his life, by 
rolling with his camel from an emi- 
nence ; which accident laid him up a 
considerable time before he. could em- 
bark for Europe. At length, in the 
middle of September, 1819, he left 
Alexandria; and, after an absence of 
twenty years, returned to his family 
at Padua; from whence, however, he 
soon departed for England, where, in 
the following year, he sent to the 
the interesting Narrative of 

is Operations and Discoveries in 

t and Nubia;” with the promise 

another volume, which, however, 
has not a 

Soon afterwards there was an ex- 
hibition of the antiquities and models 


which he had brought from Egypt; 
but we have reason to believe that 
neither this, nor the sale of his col- 
lection, was adequate to his extraor- 
dinary labours and personal sacri- 
fices. He was also annoyed by: the 
spirit of envy; and the malevolence 
which thwarted him in his Egyptian 
researches followed him to Europe, 
where the French journalists endea- 
voured to rob him of the merit of his 
discoveries, and to transfer the honour 
of them to the “ great nation.” 

On the other hand, he had. the sa- 
tisfaction of enjoying the esteem of 
persons of the first eminence in the 
walks of learning; and, what must 
have been peculiarly gratifying to his 
sensitive mind, a medal was struck to 
his honour by the city of Padua. It 
has two Egyptian divinities sitting on 
an altar-like seat, with this inscrip- 
tion OB. DONVM. PATRIA. GRATA, 
A. MDCCcxIx.” And on the obverse,— 

“10. BAPT. BELZONI 
PATAVINO 
QVI CEPHRENIS PYRAMIDEM 
APIDISQ. THEB. SEPVLCRVM 
PRIMVS APERVIT 
ET VRBEM. BERINICIS 
NOBIAE. ET LIBYAE. MON 
IMPAVIDE DETEXIT.” 

The wandering spirit of Belzoni 
could not long remain stationary. He 
felt anxious for a farther display of 
his energies in exploring distant re- 
gions. Africa was again the object 
of his attention, and he now formed 
the resolution of embarking ence more 
for that inhospitable coast, with the 
view of penetrating to Timbuctoo, and 
‘from thence to continue his route 
across the country to Sennaar, and, 
after passing through Nubia, to reach 
Egypt, the scene of his memorable 
discoyeries. Having sketched this 
Herculean design while at Cambridge, 
where he had presented, in 1822, the 
lid of a sarcophagus to the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, he lost no time in making 
pre tions for carrying it into exe- 
cution. Early in 1823, he proceeded 
with Mrs. Belzoni to Gibraltar, from 
whence they crossed to Tangier, in the 
beginning of April. 

It was necessary to wait there for 
permission from the Emperor of Mo- 
rocco to proceed through his domi- 
nions, which. at first was obtained, 
and, in virtue of it, Belzoni went to 
Foz, accompanied by his wife. 

( To be concluded in our next. ) 
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‘METAPHYSICAL PROOFS OF THE 
EXISTENCE OF GOD. 
(Continued from col. 421.) 
OF CHANCE—NATURE—FATE. 


“ 3dly. CHANCE, properly speaking, 
cannot be the origin of any existence 
or event whatever. What is chance, 
so frequently mentioned, and never 
yet reduced to any precise con 
tion? Whenever it seems to have 
any definite meaning, it signifies the 
concurrence of twe or more bodies 
moving from different quarters, with- 
out any known direction.* Chance, 
therefore, can originate neither exist- 
ence nor motien, both of which must 
be pres sed, in order to the pro- 
duction of the effect. Consequently, 
to allege that the world was produced 
by chance, is a palpable circle in rea- 
soning, that is, an argument which 
takes, for the foundation, or premises of 
the conclusion, that which is the very 
conclusion to be established, In the 
present case, an account is to be given 
of existence and motion, and both must 
be admitted, before that, which is to 
solve them, can be applied. Such an 
argument evinces nothing, but its own 
absurdity. 

“ The trath is, that the word chance 
has been introduced into language, 
merely to express that an effect, or 
event, of which the cause is concealed, 
has taken place. No effeet can be 
without some cause, proximate or re- 
mote ; and no event can happen, im the 
series of nature, without antecedent 
occurrences. When, therefore, we 
pretend to account, for any thing, by 
alleging chance, we fall into a contra- 
diction in terms, and confess our ig- 
norance, when we pretend to solve 
the case, By referring the origin of 
all things to this imaginary cause, to 
this word expressive solely of our 
ignorance, we are just at the point 
whence we set out, and what is al- 
leged is exactly the same as saying 
nothing. 

There is, indeed, a ealeulation of 
chances, which proceeds on certain 
mathematical prineiples. But, this 
calculation does not represent chance 
as the cause of any thing. It pro- 
ceeds on the observation of events, 
during certain periods. of time, or in 
ive. existence to 


* Chance could no more 
mind, that it could uce body. The argu- 
poy ‘is sive against either sup- 


66.—Vou. VI. 


certain combinations ef circumstances, 
and on the recurrence of the same, or 
similar events, within the stated pe- 
riods, or in the stated circumstances. 
It is the doetrine of ihities, 
amounting almost to certainty. Bat, 
it pretends not to assign the immedi- 
ate cause of any event, and rests whelly. 
on the regularity of the recurrence. 
Tt takes, for granted, that there must 
be fixed produce this 
regularity, regularity is the 
foundation of the ealculation. So, 
that this doctrine of chances, which 
extends also to games of hazard, rests 
on the exclusion of blind ehanee, and 
implies a reguiar concatenation of 
events, recurring at certaia periods, 
and in certain given circumstanees, 
and subject to specifie laws. 

“It is, in reality, a caleulation of 
effects, of a certain deseription, with- 
out definite causes, and no calculation 
of causes at all. 


representations of a Jandscape, of a 
town, of the human form, er of cattle, 
in pieces of marble, or other sub- - 
stances, which, in some sense, may 
be ealled 7 But, all. these 
might be traced to the anteeedent po- 
sitions of the substances in question, 
in regard to others by which they 
were affected; and, im all such in~ 
stances, 3 alse lends her 
aid to preduce the similarity. 

“ If. The absurdity, observable in 
referring the origin of the world to 
chance, is not diminished when. this 
origin is ascribed: to nature, or to. a 
blind, eternal, and immutable destiny, 

or fate. This opinion. was held by 
one: sect of ancient philosophers, 
though not to the exclusion of Deity,. 
and has been revived by. some mo- 
derns, with a view to exclude the Su- 
preme Being. For, the term nature 
is of ambiguous signification. If, by 
this term, be understood the order 
and configuration. of the world, and 
the actual constitution of its parte, 
these are the very subjects of inquiry. 
and investigation; and the question 
is, what is the cause, who is: the au- 
thor, of that order, c i 


ranged, and vivifies the whole system 
of the universe, this.cause which, from. 
its very must be. free, ap@ 

— can be nothing else: bug 
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ances of reguiar figures, such as the ; 
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constitution? If, by nature, be signi~ iy 
fied the cause which has created, ar- at 
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the Author’and Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, that is, God! In this sense, 
the term nature is evidently used by 
Ovip. After describing, with great 
beauty and energy of expression, the 
confusion of the chaotic mass, he 
says,— 

«« Hanc Deus, et melior litem Natura diremit.’ 


“ Here, although some have igno- 
rantly supposed the sense to be, that 
nature, better than Deity, composed 
this discordance, the meaning evidently 
is, ‘ that Deity, and a more exalted 
substance than brute matter, arranged 
the confusion.’ 

With regard to the eterni: 
of the world, resulting from a fired, 
unavoidable, necessary destiny, or fate, 
this is the very absurdity which I 
have exposed in the preceding chap- 
ter. We account not for the order, 
beauty, and admirable arrangement 
of the universe, by saying, that it has 
been from all 7 For, the sub- 
ject of inquiry is, the cause of this ad- 
mirable constitution of the world.— 
What answer is given? That, which 
children often most foolishly give :— 
It is, because it is. This absurdity is, 
therefore, equal to that of the Epi- 
cureans, or, if possible, exceeds it. 
For, these supposed only one single 

ration of chance. But, the authors 
of this latter opinion refer every thing, 
and event, to a kind of eternal chance. 
For, whether the word chance, or fate, 
be admitted, the case is the same. 
Something is assigned as a cause, 
which is contrary to all the appear- 
ances of things, and of which no dis- 
tinct notion can be formed. Both 
these opinions of chance and fate, 
however different they may seem in 
sound, amount to the same thing in 
reality. They are both mere unmean- 
ing terms, which convey no distinct 
ideas. They both seem tacitly to infer 
that the present constitution of the 
world is necessary, and could not have 
been different from what it is, and 
was not arranged by design—an opi- 
nion sufficiently refuted in the pre- 
ceding chapter. They both agree in 
excluding a wise and provident Cause, 
notwithstanding the luminous mani- 
festations of intelligence, and wisdom, 
displayed in the whole frame of na- 
ture 


“In this chapter, I have refuted 
the different schemes of Atheistical 
philosophy to account for the origin 


of all things. In the chapter imme- 
diately preceding it, namely, the se- 
cond, I have evinced, that the world 
is not, and cannot be, se/f-existent and 
eternal. It, now, remains only to 
draw the conclusion, resulting from 
the chain of reasoning, already stated, 
and from the refutation of the Athe- 
istical schemes, which have, hitherto, 
been devised. For this purpose, it 
will be proper to resume, briefly, the 
substance of what has been urged. 

‘* Since a world exists, something 
must have existed from all eternity ; 
either the world, or its author. e 
world must either be necessarily exist- 
ent, and could not but exist; or it 
must have been produced by chance, 
(to which certain schemes of Atheism, 
in whatever terms expressed, must 
be reduced ;) or by blind destiny ; or 
must be the effect of some eternal, in- 
telligent, and self-existent Cause. But, 
that the world does not necessarily 
exist, appears from the possibility of 
supposing its non-existence, as well as 
its existence under a different form, 
and after a different manner ; as also 
from the number and variety of parts, 
and successions which it exhibits, 
that is, the mutability to which it is 
liable. That which is mutable, can- 
not be necessary. The scheme of Pan- 
theism, which supposes no other God 
but the universe, is overturned by 
the same considerations. 

“ That chance could not have pro- 
duced either the matter, or the modifi- 
cation of the world, appears, from the 
following arguments :—1st. The com- 
mon conception of that imaginary 
power implies only the unintentional 
rencounter of several bodies, or ob- 
jects, moving in different directions ; 
and, consequently, presupposes their 
existence, and their motion, both of 
which it is represented as producing. 
2dly. It is clearly implied, that, be- 
fore chance could operate, all bodies 
must have been either in a state of 
motion, or in a state of rest, as neces- 
sarily belonging to them; both of 
which are false. 3dly. It is utterly 
improbable, and contrary to all ob- 
servation; to suppose, that such a 
curious and harmonious frame, as the 
world exhibits, should have been pro- 
duced by am unintelligent principle. 
Lastly. The word chance has been in- 
troduced into language, to express 
our ignorance, and acknowledgment 


| that many effeets are produced, and 
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many events happen, for which we 
cannot account. It is most absurd, 
therefore, to allege, as the cause of the 
world, that which affords no solution 
of any thing whatever, and conveys 
no information; but tacitly implies a 
confession of ignorance. 

“‘ The same arguments are equally 
valid, with regard to nature, and fate, 
or fatality, considered as the origin of 
the eon These, as well as the term 
chance, are merely unmeaning words, 
when applied to this subject. The 
last, therefore, of the hypotheses, or 
-schemes proposed, is the only one 
that can be admitted. The universe 
is, and must be, the production of a 
living, intelligent, and active Cause, 
distinct from the. world, which Cause 
is eternal and self-existent, has ever 
been, is, and ever will be, without 
change or variation. By rejecting 
this, absurdity is heaped on absurdity. 
Its admission furnishes the only just 
solution of the origin of all things. 
This is that first principle, with regard 
to this subject, in which the mind is 
forced to acquiesce. 

“This reasoning, I cannot help 
thinking completely conclusive, and 
equivalent to an absolute demonstra- 
tion of the fundamental article of all 
religion. It appears to me as cer- 
tain as any mathematical proposi- 
tion, fully proved. It is, indeed, of 
rather an abstract nature, and, for its 
full. comprehension, requires consi- 
derable patience, and application of 
mind. But, when its different parts 
are rightly apprehended, and maturely 
weighed, when the premises are duly 
examined, and their connexion with 
the conclusion accurately considered, 
I flatter myself that that conclusion 
will inevitably follow, and that it 
must be acknowledged that there is a 
God! Thus, religion is placed on a 
firm and unalterable basis. But, as 
the close reasoning, by which this 
basis is furnished, is not adapted to 
all capacities, other arguments for 
the being of God, of more easy com- 
prehension, and of more general ef- 
fect, are supplied in considerable 
number. These, though they are not 
entirely exempt from the cavils of 
scepticism, are, nevertheless, suffici- 
ent to bring conviction to every un- 
prejudiced, impartial, and honest 
mind. The principal of these I shall, 
next, proceed to consider.” 
ci. (To be concluded in our next.) 


THE DEATH-BED.—FROM ERASMUS. 
(Concluded from col. 430.) 

TueENn, beside the relatives, they resoly- ° 
ed to hire thirty torchbearers—this 
being the number of the pieces of sil- 
ver for which the Lord was sold; and 
twelve persons to act as mourners in 
honour of the deceased—such being 
the sacred number of the holy 

tles. The horse which George used 
to ride was to follow the body, cover- 
ed with black cloth from the neck to 
the ground, which mourning apparel 
was to be ornamented with the de- 
ceased’s coat of arms; the torches 
also, and the mourning habits of those 
who were to attend, were to be adorn- 
ed in a similar way. It was proposed 
to plese the body at the right of the 
high altar, in a marble tomb, that 
should be elevated four feet above 
the floor; a figure of the deceased, in 
Parian marble, was to recline on the 
summit, clad in complete armour ; he 
was to have the usual crest on his 
helmet, the neck of a bittern, anda 
shield on his left arm, painted with 
his coat of arms, three wild boars’ 
heads, Or, on a field Argent. (This 
shews that, with all their boasted skill, 
they knew nothing of heraldry; the 
laws of which do not permit the plac- 
ing of metal on metal.) At his side 
was to be a sword with a hilt of gold, 
hung to a belt wrought with gold and 
precious stones ; the spurs also were 
to be of gold, the bearer being a 
knight. Under his feet they would 
place a leopard, and round the border 
of the tomb an inscription in some 
measure worthy of such an excellent 
man. The sick man himself desired 
that his heart might be placed, not in 
the tomb with his body, but in the 
chapel of St. Francis; and he com- 
manded the parish priest to have his 
intestines honourably interred in the 
geet dedicated to the Virgin Mo- 

r. 

Marcolphus. A very grand funeral 
truly, and yet I think something too 
common. At Venice, obsequies more 
sumptuous than these might be obtain- 
ed for a cobbler, at very little expense. 
A fraternity provides a very elegant 
bier; and six hundred monks will ac- 
company the body, clad in mourning 
dresses. Phadrus. I have seen the 
same myself,not without laughing atthe 
silly pride of these poor people. . The 


_| fullers and curriers walked first in the 
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rocession, the monks in the middle, 
— the shoemakers brought up the 
rear, conveying to the mind some- 
thing of an idea of the fabulous chi- 
mera. Neither was this of my friend 
much unlike it. It was ordered by 
George that a lot should be cast be- 
tween the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans to determine which of them 
should precede the other in the pro- 
cession; the others were also to de- 
termine by lot in what order they 
should follow the two former. The 
— priest and his clergy were to 
ve the last, or, in other words, the 
ehief place. In fact, the monks were 
not likely to permit them to occupy 
any other. 

M. Your friend was as capable of 
ordering a procession as of allaying a 
tumult. Ph. He also ordered that 
the sacred office of sepultare, which 
was to be performed by the parish 

iest, should be accompanied with a 

of music. Whilst these and 
other necessary affairs were settling, 
the sick man displayed evident signs 
of the near approach of death. The 
last act of the drama was therefore 
setin preparation. M. Is there more 
tocome? Ph. The pontifical diploma 
was then read over, in which the par- 
don of all his offences was promised, 
all fear of purgatory dispelled, and 
all his good things properly justified. 
M.,. All that were his by violence? 
Ph. Oh, to be sure! He could plead 
the laws of war in his vindication. It 
happened that Philip the lawyer, the 
brother of the dying man’s wife, was 
there. He noti a place in the 
diploma, of which he expressed his 
suspicions that it was not as it ought 
tobe. M. This was uncommonly un- 
fortunate. It would have been better 
at that time to have concealed his 
thoughts, even with the assurance 
that there was an error, for the sick 
man’s sake. Ph. I agree with you 
in this ; for, in fact, at the first men- 
tion of a flaw in the diploma, the dy- 
ing man appeared almost distracted 
with despair. Vincent in these eri- 
tical circamstances displayed consi- 
derable presence of mind. He de- 
sired George to be composed; for 
that he possessed a power of correct- 
ing any errors and supplying what- 
ever deficiencies there might be in the 
diploma. Depend on it, said he, you 
are safe with this diploma; rather 
than this should fail you, my soul for 


your’s. If the diploma fails, iet m 
tion, whilst yours ascends to the high- 
est heavens. 
M. Do you think that the Deity 
will consent to such a change of souls? 
and if he would, was it pradent in 
George to accept of such a pledge? 
What if the soul of Vincent should be 
doomed to destruction for its own 
sins, and not for the sake of procuring 
George’s admissioninto heaven? Ph. 
I only mention what passed. The 
assurance thus given had the effect of 
reviving George’s spirits. The clauses 
were then recited, in which George 
was promised a participation of ail 
the works that should be performed 
by the four orders, as well as by the 
fifth, of Carthusians. M. Loaded with 
this burden, I could scarcely doubt of 
his sinking with the velocity of a can- 
non ball to the bottom of the pit 
which he appears to have dreaded so 
much. Ph. This was intended only 
of their good works, which resemble 
feathers ; of these, you know, the more 
a bird has, the better it is able to fly 


M. If they thus dispose of their 
good works, who is to put up with 
their bad ones? Ph. The man 
military hirelings. M. By what rule? 
Ph. The evangelical one: ‘to. him that 
hath shall be given.’ Then was recit- 
ed the number of masses and recita- 
tions of psalms with whieh the soul 
of the deceased was to be accompa- 
nied. The number was immense. 
After this, the confession was repeat- 
ed, and the benediction bestowed. M. 
And so his soul departed? Ph. Not 
yet. The floor was covered with 
matting formed of rushes, which, be- 
ing rolled up, might be made into a 
kind of pillow. M. What was this 
for? Ph. This was thinly sprinkled 
over with ashes, and then the body of 
the dying man was laid on it. A 
Franciscan was ijaid along, hav- 
ing previously been consecrated with 
short prayers and ~— water ; a cowl 
was laid on his head, for he was so 
weak that they were not able to put 
iten. The diploma and accompany- 
ing papers were 7 beside him. 
M. A new way of leaving the world, 
this. Ph, And an approved one too; 
for it is well known that evil spirits 
have no power over such as-die in 
this manner. St. Martin and St. 
Francis are said to have departed in 
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this way. M. But their lives may 
have been equally holy with their 
death, But go on with your narrative. 

Ph. A crucifix and wax. candle 
were handed to the sick man. Of the 
cross he said,—My shield used to be 
my defence in battle ; now this is the 
shield which I shall oppose to the 
enemy: and having kissed it, he 

aced it at his left shoulder. Look- 

ng to the sacred candle, he said, For- 
merly I employed a spear wherewith 
to charge the foe; but this is the 
ar, which I shall brandish against 
enemy of souls. M. He could 
not forget that he wasa soldier. Ph. 
These were the last words he was 
able to utter; for life by this time was 
ebbing fast. Bernardin hung over 
the dying man at his right hand, Vin- 
eent at his left. One displayed an 
image of St. Francis, the other of St. 
Dominic. The others in different 
parts of the chamber repeated over 
the psalms in a low and mournful 
tone: Bernardin thundered with all 
his might in his right ear, Vincent in 
his left. M. What did they say? 
Ph. Bernardin vociferates, George 
Balearicus, if you now join in the 
things which we are performing, bend 
our head to the right. He bent it. 
incent on the other side cries out, 
Dont be afraid, George, you have 
Francis and Dominic for your cham- 
pions ; be of good cheer. Think what 
a fund of mérit you have—what a 
diploma! Remember, my soul is 
pledged for yours ; so it is impossible 
you should be in danger. If you un- 
derstand and consent to what we are 
saying, bend your head to the left. 
He bent it. Again, as loud as they 
could bawl they vociferated, If you 
understand what we are doing, press 
our hands. He pressed them. In 
this manner, bending his head some- 
times in oné direction, sometimes in 
another, hé continued for nearly three 
hours. When at last it became ap- 
arent that he was at his last gasp, 
rnardin standing beside him, pro- 
nounced the absolution; but, before 
he could finish it, George had expired. 
This happened about midnight, and 
on the following morning the body 
was opened. 

M. What, after all, was found to 
be the nature of the disease? Ph. A 
piece of lead was found imbedded in 
the diaphragm, which was supposed 
te have been part of @ shot with which 


he had formerly been wownded. After 
this work had been performed, the 
body was clothed in the Franciscan 
habit; and in the afternoon the fune- 
ral rites were performed with all the. 
pomp that had before been resolved 
on. M. I have nevér heard of more 
pains taken with a dying man, nor of 
a more pompous funeral. But I sup- 
pose you would not wish this account 
to be published to the world? Ph. 
Why not? M. You would be sure 
to get the hornets about your ears. 
Ph. I am not afraid. If these things 
have the nature of piety, it is for their 
interest that the people should know 
it; and if not, those who ate good 
among them will thank me for pub- 
lishing them, for they may thereby be 
shamed out of them; at least, simple 
people will be guarded against bei 
deceived. There ate mahy Wise an 
truly pious men in these communities, 
who have often lamented to me that the 
superstition or wickedness of a few 
should have led good men to condemn 
the whole fraternity. 

M. What you observe is vety just: 
but I would fain know the manner of 
Cornelius’s death. PA. He lived 
without troubling any one, and he 
died in the same manner. He suffered 
from a fever which had regularly re- 
turned upon him for several years; 
and being advanced considerably 
beyond sixty, either his age, or some 
more obscure cause, was the means 
by which the disease was éxcited to 
assume a Severity beyond what it 
used to display ; so that he was fully 
impressed with the idea that his time 
drew near. About four days before — 
his death (it was the Lord’s day) he 
went to church, confessed to the pa- 
tish priest, attended the public ser- 
vice, and aftet sermon received the 
pledge of the Lord’s body in the holy , 
sacrament, and then retarned to his 
house. M. Were there no physicians 
in attendance? Ph. He was visited 
by one only, who was no less a good 
man than a skilfal physician. He in- 
formed him that he would gladly em- 

loy his utmost ability for his benefit; 

t he would recommend him rather 
to s¢ek assistance from the Almighty 
than from medicine. Cortelius re- 
ceived the information this conveyed 
to him as cheerfully as if it contained 
an assuréd hope of fecovety. There- 
fore, although he had been in the ha- 
bit of assisting the poor aceording to 
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his ability, with a due regard to the 
future circumstances of his wife and 
children, he now imparted his alms to 
the necessitous; not to bold and idle 
beggars, but to the honest and indus- 
trious, who preferred the bread pro- 
cured by labour to that which is ob- 
tained from the hand of charity. I 
entreated him to lie on the bed, and 
that the priest might be called; and 
not to continue to wear out his already 
emaciated body. He replied, that it 
always had been his wish rather to 
alleviate the burdens of his friends 
than to increase them; and he saw 
no reason to depart from his usual 

ractice at his last. He did not keep 

is bed more than the last day, and 
ah of the night on which he expired. 

ecause of his weakness, he mostly 
leaned on his staff, or sat in his arm- 
chair; when he lay down, which was 
but seldom, he kept his clothes on, 
and maintained as much as possible 
an erect posture. At this time he 
was engaged either in giving orders 
for assisting some of his poor neigh- 
bours, or in reading the Bible ; dwell- 
ing chiefly on those parts that treat of 
confidence in God, or of his love to 
men. When from weakness he be- 
came incapable of reading, he got a 
friend to read to him. He frequently 
and earnestly entreated his family to 
study mutual love and peace, to ap- 
ply their hearts to genuine religion, 
endeavouring also in the most tender 
manner to console them amidst their 
fears for his life. He also recom- 
mended to them not to suffer any debt 
of histo remain unpaid. 

M. Did he not proceed to make his 
will?’ Ph. He had taken care of this 
in his days of health; for he could 
not believe it possible to do it in a 
proper manner when oppressed with 
sickness. M. But did he not be- 
queath something to monasteries and 
to the poor? Ph, Not a farthing. 
He remarked on that point, that he 
had distributed during his lifetime 
according to his ability; and now 
with his property he bequeathed the 
same obligation to charity, to those 
that came after him ; he had no doubt, 
he said, that they would fulfil this duty 
better than he had done. M. Did he 
not solicit the attendance of the reli- 
gious orders, as George did under the 
like circumstances? Ph. He did not. 
No one was present beside his family 
and. two intimate friends. M.. What 


reason had he for this? Ph, That he 
no more needed the assistance of a 
multitude to help him to die, than to 


-be born. On the Thursday he did not 


leave the bed, on account of his great 
weakness. The priest being request- 
ed to visit him, performed the office 
of extreme unction, and administered 
the sacrament of the body of the 
Lord: but he did not enter on con- 
fession; for he said there were no 
scruples that troubled his mind. The 
priest then inquired about the place 
of burial, and the manner in which 
the funeral should be conducted. 
Bury me, he replied, as you would 
bury the meanest Christian. It mat- 
ters not where you place my poor 
body ; in the last day it will be found, 
place it where you will. Whea men- 
tion was made of ringing the bells, of 
the thirty masses, anniversaries, the 
diploma, and purchase of an interest 
in the merits of saints, he interrupted 
him, ‘‘ My good pastor, I shall not be 
the worse, if no bell tolls for me; if 
you decm me worthy of the common 
sacred service at the funeral, it is 
enough for me; or, if you judge it 
needful, in compliance with the pre- 
judices of the weak in faith, to do any 
thing more, I leave it to your judg- 
ment; but I have no desire to barter 
with any for their prayers, nor to rob 
any man of his good works. Christ 
has a sufliciency of merit for me. 
Let me be a spiritual member of the 
church, and I am sure of possessing 
an interest in all its prayers and 
works. In these two diplonias is all 
my hope: one is, that the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the chief Shepherd, hath abo- 
lished my sins, nailing them to his 
cross. The other is, that he hath 
written and signed with his blood, that 
we shall be sure of eternal life, if we 
remove our confidence from every 
other object, and place it on him 
alone. Par be it from me to build 
my dependence on merits and diplo- 
mas, and so provoke the Lord to enter 
into a strict account with his servant; 
being well assured that in bis sight no 
flesh living shall be justified. I ap- 
peal from his justice to his mercy, be- 
cause it is immeasurable and inex- 
pressible.” When the priest had re- 
ceived this answer, he took his leave. 
Cornelius’s soul, filled with joy that 
could not be expressed, through an 
assured hope of salvation, requested. 
some one to read those parts of the, 
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sacred volume that treat of the resur- 
rection of the dead, and the blessed- 
ness prepared of God for those that 
fear him. He appeared to drink in 
these things with eagerness, some- 
times whispering to himself, giving 
thanks with uplifted hands for the en- 
couragement afforded him, ejaculating 
short sentences of prayer, and main- 
taining throughout a frame of mind 
the most lively and happy imaginable. 
About midday, when he had taken a 
little sleep, he requested that the 12th 
chapter of St. John’s Gospel might be 
read. At this period he seemed no 
longer himself, but rather like one fill- 
ed with the holy Spirit of God. 

In the evening he desired his wife 
and children to stand around him, 
and he thus addressed them:—My 
dearest wife, God first joined us toge- 
ther, and now he is about to disjoin 
us; but the separation is of the body 
only, and but for a short period: that 
care, that love and pious affection, 
which in time past you have divided 
between these dear pledges and me, 
must now be transferred wholly to 
them. Nothing you can do will be 
so pleasing to God, or so grateful to 
me, as the bringing up these dear 
pledges of our union in such a man- 
ner as that they may be the servants 
of Christ. Inasmuch as they are about 
to lose my attention and watchful 
eare, let your’s towards them be dou- 
bled. If you do this, as I have no 
doubt you will, they will not discover 
that they are orphans. If it should 
so happen that you should contract a 
second marri 3;—when he said this, 
his wife burst into.tears, and declared 
that nothing could be further from 
her soul than such an idea. Corne- 
lius replied, My dearest sister in 
Christ, ifthe Lord Jesus shall judge 
you worthy of this, by placing it in 
your power, and giving you the mind, 
put not away the heavenly gift; for it 
may be best both for you and our 
children. If, on the other hand, 
weakness of nature shall sway you, 
recollect, that though my death looses 
you from the law of marriage, it does 
not set you free from the faith where- 
by, for mine and your own sake, you 
should take care of our children. So 
far as regards marriage, use the liberty 
which the Lord has given you. This 
only do I request, and for your own 
sake advise, that you choose a man 
of sueh character that either from his 


own goodness, or out of regard to you, 
he will love the children he adopts 
with you. Beware of binding your- 
self with a vow. Keep your freedom, 
that you may be able to act as God 
shall appoint to you, and as the bene- 
fit of our children may require. Eda- 
cate them in such a general course of 
pious instruction, as not to bring them 
to any particular employment, unti/ 
from their age and peculiar aptitude 
you shall discover what it is for which 
they are best qualified. 

Then turning to the children, he 
exhorted them to the study of piety, 
to obey their mother, and to preserve 
mutual love and peace between them- 
selves. Having concluded what he 
had to say, he kissed his wife; and 
having made the sign of the cross, he 
prayed for every blessing on his chil- 
dren, and that the mercy of Christ 
might rest upon them. Then looking 
round on all who were present, he 
said, By to-morrow morning, the Lord, 
who is the dayspring from on high, 
will in his great mercy think my poor 
soul worthy of being translated from 
this sepulchre of a body, and from 
the darkness of mortality, into his 
heavenly light. I do not desire that 
any should be fatigued with watching 
by me. Let one only continue to sit 
up at once; he shall read the Scrip- 
tures to me, and you shall relieve one 
another by turns. About four o’clock 
in the morning he desired all present 
to repeat the psalm which our Lord 
made use of when on the cross. When 
this had been done, he requested that 
the wax candle and the cross should 
be brought to him: taking the former, 
he said,—Thou, Lord, art my light 
and my salvation ; whom shall I fear? 
He kissed the cross, and said,—Tiou, 
Lord, art. the keeper of my life; of 
whom shall I be afraid? Then laying 
his hands on his breast in the posture 
of prayer, and lifting up bis eyes to 
heaven, he said, Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit! His eyes then closed as 
if in sleep, and his last breath was 
too gentle to be perceived. M. I ne- 
ver heard of a more easy death. Ph. 
His life and death were of a piece. 
—Both these men were my friends; 
perhaps I should do wrong to judge 
which died in the most Christian man- 
ner. You, who are not swayed by 

artiality to either, may be able to 
Nom the clearer judgment. M. To 
do so requires deliberation. bop 
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CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION CONSIDER~- 
ED,—IN A LETTER ADDRESSED TO 
ESQ. M.P. 

[The following article has been Jong in oar 

to appear; e approa 
investigation of the atholie. quastion an- 
nounces its arrival.— EDITOR. } 
Mr. Epitor. 

Sir,—Much has been said, through 

the medium of your valuable miscel- 

lany,on the Catholic claims; and your 
readers must feel indebted to your 
correspondent Omega for the able 

manner in which he has, in Vol. II., 

advocated the Protestant cause,—a 

cause worthy to be espoused; whilst 
his arguments have not failed to prove 
that Papal intolerance still exists in 
the hearts and actions (which super- 
sede words) of these our ancient 
foes. Religion has recently received 
several severe attacks; and one at- 
tempt is doubtless fresh in the recol- 
lection of many of the readers of your 
work,—I allude to that memorable 
day when the late member for Dublin 
introduced that clause into the Ca- 
tholic bill, which, had it been carried, 
would have proved fatal to this coun- 

» ‘when a majority of only four 
individuals wrought its deliverance.” 

It was in consequence of a certain 
member’s name being found in the 
list of the minority, that a letter (of 
which the enclosed is an extract) was 
written, which ap s to contain 
some important facts relative to the 
subject before us. From this convic- 
tion, I venture to forward it; and 
should it be deemed likely to prove 
in any way useful, its insertion in 
some future number of the Imperial 

Magazine, of which I am a constant 

reader, will much oblige me, <A very 

fair specimen of the benefits likely to 
result from Catholic emancipation is 

presented to us in Vol. III. col, 600, 

an article similar to one which a 

peared in the ‘“‘ Times” a few wee 

afterwards. Facts like these cannot 
fail to carry conviction to any mind 
pr a to give the subject a full 
fair investigation, that the real 
object of the Papists is ultimately to 
overturn the Protestant religion. 
I am, very respectfully, a friend to 
igious liberty, J. B. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO - ~-----, ESQ. M,P. 
$1n,—The acknowledged value and 
importance of that great public tri- 


umph, which, after years of labour, 

amidst unexampled opposition, 
was achieved by yourself, in the cause 
of humanity and justice, has desig- 
nated you the champion of freedom, in 
the most large and extensive sense ; 
while the various other services of 
your active life, in the eause of divine. 
truth and sound morality, have placed 
your character, as it were, on a pin- 
nacle of the temple, and proved you 
the uniform advocate and friend of 
pure and undefiled religion. True 
piety and legitimate liberty, indeed, 
are twin sisters, which will ever walk 
hand in hand, and mutually afford 
stability and grace to each other. It 
was therefore entirely in unison with 
each of those blessed principles, that, 
while your private and public actions 
have tended to display the power and 
extend the influence of vital religion, 
they have equally served te promote 
and recommend genuine liberty, the 
birthright of every Englishman, whe- 
ther regarded in a spiritual or secular 
point of view. 

‘“‘ With this conviction on my mind, 
of the nature and extent of our com- 
mon obligations to such a Christian 
and to such a statesman as yourself, 
it is with feelings of surprise amount- 
ing to astonishment, and with emo- 
tions of concern little short of pain, 
that I contemplate your late vote in 
favour of the undefined and undefin- 
able claims of the Roman Catholics. 
When I observe such a man, one 
whom it is impossible to consider as 
influenced by mere party motives, 
espousing the untenable cause of 
what is sophistically termed Catholic 
Emancipation, and venturing on so 
tremendous an experiment as imvest- 
ing Catholics with legislative and 
executive power in this Protestant 
nation ; I seek in vain fox the reasons 
of such conduct in any past of your 
religious or political life, and am only 
left to deplore, in common with 
multitudes who entertain the same 
regard for your character as I un~ 
feignedly do, that you should have 
thus lent the splendour of your 
name, and the weight of your influ- 
ence, to the ancient and implacable 
foes of the church and the state, and, 
in spite of the aecumulated wisdom 
and experience of past ages, have un~ 
wittingly ranged yourself on the side 
of spiritual darkness, Papal intole- 
rance, and political hondage. What- 
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ever may be the cause, either remote 
or proximate, of the errer into which 
you thus appear to have fallen, I will 
at least venture to affirm, that if either 
ancient or modern history is to be 
credited, the obvious and necessary 
consequence of success in such a 
cause as you have espoused, must be 
to introduce into this nation, at no 
very distant period, the errors of a 
worldly religion, the cruelties of an 
intolerant priesthood, and the curse 
of arbitrary power. — 

“Whatever scepticism there may be 
among many Protestants upon such 
points, it is impossible, sir, that you 
should doubt any one of these three 
truths :—/irst, that Popery is a secular 
religion, and not the_religion of the 
Bible ; secondly, that the Popish church 
has, in principle and practice, ever 
been a persecuting church; and, third- 
ly, that there has always subsisted 
between 2 and despotism a ne- 
cessary a inevitable connexion. 
These are facts which, with the his- 
tory of all nations, and especially of 
our own, in your hands, you cannot 
but admit; I therefore shall not at 
present stop to prove them. 

“The fallacy, then, which appears to 
have conducted many Protestants to 
the conclusion which they have form- 
ed, is a supposition that, although 
such things have been, they will ne- 
ver be again ; that the church of Rome 
is no longer intolerant; that Roman 
Catholics may now assist as legislat- 
ers in making laws for Protestants, 
and as judges, juries, and magistrates 
in executing those laws; that the re- 
ligion of Popery is not now so corrupt 
a thing as our forefathers considered 
it; and that whatever foolish fears 
they entertained of its arbitrary and 
tyrannizing policy, we may now, in all 
candour and charity, very safely trust 
ourselves and our children to the ten- 
der, mercies of such a system. 

* Permit me, however, sir, to inquire 
how it has appeared to you that Po- 
pery has changed its character? If, 
on that memorable night when you 
voted for the clause of Mr. Grattan’s 
bill which would have ee seats. in 
Parliament to the Catholics, and 
when only.a majority of four delivered 
our country from such a clause and 
such a bill together; if, I say, on 
that occasion, yon had not the expe- 
rience of the pope's reviving the order 
of Jesuits, have you not now the be- 
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nefit of that additional fact, to shew 
that the head of the Catholic church 
is resolved to employ the same subtle 
and nefarious agents to overturn the 
Protestant faith, as were originally 
instituted for its destruction? Nay, 
have you not the means of knowing 
that the Jesuits are at this moment 
exerting themselves with all their 
might in Germany, Hungary, and Po- 
Jand, not only to overturn the Bible 
Societies in those empires, but to vex 
and injure all who support them; and 
is not your present political course in 
the very face of such fresh light -and 
information ? 

** Tf, indeed, the Catholics of our na- 
tion had declared themselves against 
the revival of an.order which has al- 
ways been the greatest scourge and 
curse of the Christian and civilized 
world, there would perhaps be some 
excuse for your separating the cause 
of Jesuitism from that of Popery ; but 
the Catholics, to a man, have made 
common cause with thdse agents of 
crime and darkness, and have ap. 
plauded and defended the 
every way. It is well known to you, 
that the great English advocate of 
Catholic church and claims, in the last 


‘work which he has published, and 


which he. has thought fit (for reasons 
not very difficult to conceive) to dedi- 
cate to yourself, eulogizes that order 
in the highest terms, and publicly 
stands forth as its champion, in defi- 
ance of the clearest case of moral and 
political tarpitude which was ever 
established against any society. 

* At the period also when Mr. 
Grattan’s bill was rejected, the head 
of the holy Roman church had not 
established the inquisition; but it is 
under the knowledge of that awful 
fact that your late political course has 
been shaped, aad that, notwithstand- 
ing the revival of this most sanguinary 
tribunal in Christian Europe, by the 
pretended vicar of the Prince of 
peace, you are content to hope better 
things from a church, which, as she 
has been “ drunk with the blood. of 
the saints” from her earliest history, 
is evidently unwilling to surrender 
her claim to her ancient and scriptural 
designation. 

“Thus also, when Mr. Grattan’s bi 
was rejected, the modern thunderbol 
of the Vatican:;had not been launched 
against the circulation of the Bible in 
the vulgar tongue; It is inqdired 
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‘Who now regards the thunder of the 
Vatican? I answer, Every good Ca- 
tholic: and I ask in return, What spi- 
rit is evinced on the part of the pope, 
in thus denying the scriptures of light 
and truth to the Christian world, but 
a resolution to perpetuate his own 


empire of ignorance and darkness ?. 


And yet it is in contempt of the addi- 
tional experience with which the world 
is thus favoured, that the same course 
is pursued at present, by the friend 


- ‘of biblical truth, of British liberty, 


and (mirabile dictus!) of Catholic 
emancipation? 

‘In like manner, the Catholic bishops 
of Belgium had not, when Mr.Grattan’s 
bill was rejected, declared that the 
“ existence and privileges of the Ca- 
tholic church are inconsistent with 
equal favour and protection being 
given to all religions,” they had not 
‘then declared that ** schism and he- 
resy (that is, Protestantism,) must be 
rejected from the bosom of the church ;” 


‘and that if.the king of the Nether- 


lands “ should protect the public pro- 
fession and spreading of the reformed 
religion, they (the bishops) should be 
found in formal opposition to his laws, 
since they could not release them- 
selves from the obligation of preserv- 
ing their people from such a doctrine, 
without violating their most sacred 
‘duties ;”’ in other words, that rather 
than permit the toleration of Pro- 
testants, they were determined to be 
rebels against their lawful prince. 

“Ttis in the face of this important 
declaration, dated the 28th of July, 
1815, that you still hold that there is 
nothing to fear from the Catholic bi- 
shops of modern times ; who are thus 
shewn, however, to be just the same 
persons as-their predecessors in other 
times. 

“ The close connexion between all 
the parts of the Popish hierarchy is 
_of no small importance in this argu- 


‘ment: the late pope expressly refused 


to tolerate any other than his own re- 
ligion, declaring toleration to be con- 


‘trary to the Catholic religion, of which 


-he was the spiritual head ; and to the 
‘eanons and councils, of which he claim- 
ed to bethelegitimate interpreter. (*1.) 
He also asserted, that an union exists, 
‘by divine right, between -himself and 


* «Tt has been required, that all religions 
shogld be freely and publicly exercised ; but 
‘we have rejected this article, as contrary to 


all his bishops, which was no more to 
be questioned than his own primacy ; 
and further, that the entire depend- 
ence of all these bishops, upon bhim- 
self as their head, was ordained by 
the pontifical bulls, and by those very 
councils and canons, of which (as be- 
fore observed) he assumed to be the 
interpreter. (+2.) The Catholic bi- 
shops, therefore, in England and Ire- 
land, as well as in the Netherlands 
and elsewhere, being thus expressly 
declared by the pope to be united 
with himself, ro dependent upgn 
him, it necessarily follows, that those 
bishops (to say nothing of their epis- 
copal oath) are collectively and indi- 
vidually, by the very nature of their 
office, allied to, and dependent upon, 
an intolerant head; and, as one con- 
sequence in particular, that they, as 
well as their master, are pledged to 
refuse toleration to Protestants. To 
suppose the contrary, would be to 
imagine a schism in the holy Roman 
church, one and indivisible; since 
it would be to suppose the English 
and Irish bishops no longer in union 
with their spiritual head—to hold a 
doctrine which he solemnly disavows 
in the face of all Europe (that of tole- 
ration)—and to pursue a practice 
which none of his predecessors have 
ever acted on, and which he himself 
declares to be “‘ contrary to the ca- 
nons and councils, to the Catholic re- 
ligion, to public tranquillity, and the 
entire good of the state.” 

“ Here, sir, lies the main distinction 
between the Romish and Protestant 
churches: the Romish church, when- 
ever she has had the power of. acting 
upon her own avowed principles, ne- 
ver has tolerated Protestants ;—no man 
can believe, under such plain declara- 
tions as the above, that she can now 
consent to tolerate them. Our Pro- 


the canons and the councils, to the Catholic 
religion, to the public tranquillity, and the good 
of the state, by the consequences 


‘which would result from it.”—See circular 


letter of the late pope to all the cardinals, 
dated Feb. 1808, and published by Dalen, 
London. 

t Our Lord and Saviour ordained a union 
between St. Peter and the Apostles, which is 
now represented by the union between onar- 
selves and our bishops ; we, therefore, main- 
tain for ourself and our saccessors the pleni- 
tude of our own primacy, and the d ence 
of the bishops upon our see, as ordained by 
the pontiGesl bulls, the sacred canons, and the 
councils.—Ibid. 
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testant church, on the contrary, can, 
in perfect accordance with her own 
principles, tolerate the Romish church ; 
nay, to do otherwise she must deny 
herself, and act inconsistently with 
her profession. The respective sys- 
tems of Protestantism and Popery 
oblige their respective professors to a 
distinct line of conduct, the one of to- 
lerance, the other of intolerance. If 
it could be supposed for a moment, 
that an individual, or even many in- 
dividuals, of our own church were 
actuated by intolerant principles, the 
church to which they belong, being 
herself radically and essentially tole- 
rant, would afford no countenance to 
such a mistaken policy; all those of 
her members who might be desirous 
of maintaining an intolerant spirit, 
would be at once restrained by their 
own church from carrying out their 
principles into practice. It is in vaip 
that such persons, if such there be, 
might wish to ‘‘ call down fire from 
heaven” upon those of a different 
creed from themselves ; their vener- 
able mother would instantly silence 
their unfounded complaints, and pre- 
vent their unchristian excesses: the 
Catholic would continue to repose, in 
common with the Dissenters, under 
the broad and ample egis of religious 
liberty. 

“ Under a different system, however, 
we have seen that the same toleration 
cannot be afforded. The pope and 
his bishops are as decidedly pledged 
to an opposite line of policy, asif they 
and ourselves were at this moment 
living in the thirteenth century: they 
have gained no light by the diffusion 
of divine truth, and have learnt no 
wisdom by their own recent humilia- 
tion: either, therefore, you must, in 
the event of further concession by the 
Protestants, be prepared to expect a 
frightful contest on the part of the peo- 
ple of England with the ancient foes 
of their religion and their liberty, or, 
(which is not very probable, nor per- 
haps very desirable) that they should 
tamely surrender both without a 
struggle. 

“This consideration of the difference 
between the two churches supplies a 
ready answer to the comparison, which 
was instituted in the course of a late 
debate, between certain of our own 
prelates who had opposed the Bible 
Society, and the pope, who had done 
the same ; from which it was sought 


to be inferred, that this act, on his 
part, shewed no more hostility to the 
Protestant cause, than the same act 
in these members of our own church. 
The analogy, however, between the 
cases fails in this particular, namely, 
that the pope was pursuing a system 
to which his church has stood pledged 
from the beginning, and was acting in 
perfect consistency with all the canons 
and constitutions of the Romish hier- 
archy ; while, on the other hand, those 
of our own prelates, who had entered 
on a similar opposition, are not acting 
in concert with their own church, nor 
in consistency with any of her avowed 
principles ; they even differ from many 
of their brethren on the same bench, 
who at this moment support that so- 
ciety, subscribe to its funds, and at- 
tend its meetings; and so far from 
being considered as exhibiting the 
characteristic features of their own 
charch, or displaying any knowledge 
of its genuine principles, they can 
only be considered as so many ex- 
ceptions to the general and incontro- 
vertible rule—that the duty and in- 
terest of the Protestant church is to 
circulate the Holy Scriptures. 
“Individuals undoubtedly may be 
found, and will be found to the end of 
time, in every church, who are acting 
contrary to the spirit and letter of 
their own ecclesiastical system ; as in 
the Catholic church many individuals 
may be found at this moment, who, 
contrary to the ancient and modern 
principles of their own church, are 
favourable personally to the disper- 
sion of the Holy Scriptures: but this 
fact no more proves that the Romish 
church herself is friendly to the dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures, than that 
indifference, or even opposition, of 
more than one of our own prelates 
proves that the Church of England is 
inimical to the dispersion of the Scrip- 
tures. Itis really extraordinary that 
so obvious a distinction as this should 
have been overlooked in a late de- 
bate, when so much stress was laid 
on the supposed agreement between 
the Church of England and the Church 
of Rome, in opposing the circulation 
of the Bible. It appeared equally 
extraordinary, in a late debate, to find 
a Protestant bishop, of acknowledged 
talents, resting the whole of the de- 
fence of the Protestant cause upon 
the single point of the Papal supre- 
macy,—which is indeed one argument 
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out of many, against the Catholic 
question, but is no more than one, 
and by no means the strongest; nay, 
I will venture to aflirm, that if other 
noble and expericnced statesmen (al- 
though only lay members of our ve- 
nerable establishment) had been con- 
tent to cut down the arguments 
against the Catholic claims to that 
single point, and to narrow the van- 
tage ground, on which they stood, in 
so considerable a degree, we might 
have looked in vain to such a majority 
as then disposed of the claims. 

“To conclude: If there be any jus- 
tice in the above observations, you will 
have supported the demands and re- 
vived the hopes of a church which is, 
and must be, the sworn foe of the 
Charch of England; and which, with 
power in its hands, cannot tolerate 
the members of this church. If, sir, 
you were merely a nominal member 
of our own church, I should better 
understand the course which you 
have pursued ; but believing, as I do, 
that you yet admire her evangelical 
doctrines, and have drunk deep into 
her heavenly spirit, I am involved in 
difficulties, from which I looked, in 
vain, to be relieved by any explana- 
‘tion which might have been expected 
to accompany your recent vote. From 
mere politicians, sir, the Protestants 
of England expect far less than from 
yourself, and they are not disappoint- 
ed when they find less ; but when ona 
question affecting their best interests, 


because involving their civil and reli- | 


gious existence, they observe one so 
deservedly dear to them, adopting a 
line of policy from which the good 
and great men (whether Churchmen 
or Dissenters) of a former era, would 
have recoiled with dismay ; when they 
find the advocate and the friend of re- 
ligion pee so peculiar a course, as 
(doubtless with the best motives) you 
have thought proper to take, in such 
an awful crisis as the present, and 
on a question so big with events as 
that which is just disposed of,—they 
are wholly at a loss to understand 
upon what principle it is that some- 
thing almost approaching to a judicial 
infatuation should have overspread 
certain minds, which are thus found 
closed against all the accumulated 
wisdom of ages, and prepared to rush 
— an experiment, the success of 
which, at the best, is but problemati- 
cal; but the failure of which can be 


nothing short of destruction to this 
Protestant empire, unless all history 
be a solemn forgery, intended to im- 
pose on the world. I conjure you, 
sir, if it be not too late, to employ 
the breathing-time of another year, 
which yet lies before us, for the pur- 
pose of reviewing your present opi- 
nions. 

“ T know you too well to believe that 
the dedication of designing Papists, 
or the compliments of half-witted 
Protestants, will ever compensate you 
for the injury which may accrue to 
true religion and civil liberty, in this 
highly favoured nation, from any er- 
rors which you, and certain friends 
who are known to follow in your train, 
may commit. [I entreat you to re- 
member, that if you be in error, itis 
not possible for such a man to err 
alone. It is not (as has been said) 
like the blunder of a pocket watch, 
which only deceives an individual, 
but like the error of the toww clock, 
which misleads a multitude. I have 
the honour to be, sir, your most obe- 
dient servant, LUTHER.” 


ENGLISH LAW.—PROFANATION OF THE 
LORD’S DAY. 


Mr. Epitor. 
Sir,—It has been said that his late 
majesty George the Third, on his ac- 
cession to the throne of these realms, 
“found the custom of card playing, 
with other games, at routs, &c. on 
Sundays, so inveterately established 
among his nobles, that nothing less 
than his own personal example and 
authoritative injunctions could have 
restrained and reformed it. It ought 
to be known, that his majesty com- 
missioned his brother, the then Dake 
of York, to visit a certain lady of the 
highest rank, who held assemblies on 
a Sunday evening, and, under the ex- 
press command of the king, not to 
play ; and when the cards were offered 
to the duke, and parties were forming 
for him, he announced the orders of 
the sovereign, as to himself. The infer- 
ence was easily understood by the com- 
pany, and the duke did not see the or- 
ders of the sovereign disobeyed.” May 
we not add, that piety was the bright- 
est gem that glittered in the imperial 
diadem of the good old monarch ; and 
that whilst we say, “ Blessed be Gop 
that put sach a thing as this in ‘the 
heart of the king!” we shall do well 
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ever to set his rigid observance of the 
sabbath-day before us, as an example 
worthy of our imitation, and highly to 
be revered ? 


with health and cheerfulness; it im- 


_ prints on the minds of the people that 
| sense of their duty to Gop, so neces- 
| sary to make them good citizens, but 


The profanation of the Lord’s day, which yet would be worn out and de- 


Mr. Editor, is a crime of so awful a 
magnitade, and is so alarmingly pre- 
valent in this country, that nothing 
but mercy—that distinguished attri- 
bute of the Deity—eould withhold the 
peat down upon us of an offended 
aker’s wrath! When we see many 
thousands of our feilow-creatures be- 
stirring themselves as soon as dawns 
the holy day of rest, to set out on ex- 
cursions of pleasure; whilst some, on 
the sleggard’s conch, are sleeping the 
morning hours away long after the 
sweet sound of the ‘ church-going 
bell” has called others to the temple 
of the living Gop: when we see the 
idling crowds, which throng the murky 
corners of our larger towns, mocking 
the humble followers of the Redeem- 
er, as they pass along the streets to 
their wonted sanctuaries: and when 
truth compels us to confess that many 
of our tradesmen are following their 
various worldly engagements on a 
sabbath-morning, and who, for the sake 
of paltry pence, are violating the laws 
of the Creator, trampling upon the 
authority of the king, and bidding 
‘ detiance to the Lord of sabbath :—Ave 
we not, I ask, astonished at the un- 
bounded mercy of Gop? Why is it 
that a sabbath-breaking rabble is bot 
swept from off the land of the living, 
ahd cast into the abysm of everlasting 
woe? “Tis because Jesus, the sinner’s 
friend, offers that all-prevailing pray- 
er, ‘“‘ Father, forgive them, they hnow 
not what they do!” and because the 
Father delighteth not in the death of a 
sinner, but would rather that all 
should repent and live. 

As to the moral importance of keep- 
ing holy the sabbath-day, I will trouble 
you with the following extracts :— 

Mr. Justice Blackstone says, ** The 
keeping one day in seven holy, as a 

‘time of relaxation and refreshment, as 
well as for public worship, is of ad- 
mirable service to a state, considered 
merely as a civil institution. It hu- 
manizes, by the help of conversation 
and society, the manners of the lower 
classes, which would ‘othetwise dege- 
nerate into a sordid ferocity and sa- 
vage selfishness of spirit; it enables 
the industrious workman to pursue 
his occupation in the ensuing week 


faced by an unremitted continuance 
of labour, without any stated times of 


recalling them to the worship of their 
Maker.” 

Mr. Justice Hale remarks, that 
‘* whensoever he had undertaken any 
secular business on the Lord’s day, 
(which was not absolutely and_indis- 
pensably necessary,) that business 
never prospered or succeeded well 
with him.” This very amiable man 
further adds, that *‘ there are three 
kinds of business that may be done 
on this day:—1. works of piety; 2. 
works of charity; and, 3. coke of 
necessity.” 

The remark of Sir M. Hale, is, I 
think, fully borne out by the testimony 
of those who attentively observe the 
manners of men in general—for 
will readily admit that those persons 
who more strictly revere the sabbath, 
frequently prosper, as well in their 
temporal as spiritual concerns; whilst 
on the other oak as an elegant wri- 
ter very justly observes, “ there is 
searcely an individual, who falls a 
sacrifice to the criminal justice of the 
country, who does not asctibe the 

tion 0 Lord's day.” 
varth must have been pe 4 of this 
when he drew his celebrated picture 
of the idle apprentice, whom he first 
represents as wasting the sabbath- 
hours on a tombstone. 

Perhaps I may be permitted to say, 
that if ever there was an institution 
calculated to counteract the sin of 
profaning the Lord's day, and stem 
the mortiferous torrents of vice,—it is 
that of Sabbath Schools: And 1 think 
I shall not be charged with postulata, 
when I assert, that Sunday Schools 
form one of the greatest national 
blessings which Britons ever enjoyed! , 
To sce the poor man’s child, and the 
widow’s little ones, stepping across 
the threshold of a Sabbath School, 
fills the heart of all the truly philan- 
threpic with a joy known only io 
themselves. Such godlike imstitu- 
tions have the strongest claims to the 
patronage of the state, to the support 
of the opulent, and to the prayers of 
well to the kingdom of 
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The publishing of newspapers, Sir, 
on a sabbath-day, most imperiously 
demands the attention of the legisla- 
ture: it is an abominable practice, 
and cannot suppressed. 
Visiting a barber's shop, paying wages, 
selling, at the cof- 
See-room, frequenting taverns, and in- 
excusably neglecting public worship on 
the Lord’s day, are awful violations of 
the holy and positive commands of 
Gop. Taking unnecessary ager on 
a Sunday, is also another offence 
against the divine law—and on this 
last breach, I will quote a few lines 
from Dr. Primatt’s Treatise on the 
Sin of Cruelty to Brute Animals, edit- 
ed by the Rev. A. Broome, together 
with the latter gentleman’s note :— 
“ Remember the sabbath-day, is but 
another phrase for, remember mercy ; 
or, remember that the sabbath was 
ordained principally for the rest* and 
refreshment of all concerned and 
mentioned in the commandment, whe- 
ther child, or servant, or beast. That 
this was the principal design of the 
institution, is further evident from the 
comment of the Lawgiver himself: 
On the seventh day thou shalt rest ; that 
thine ox and thine ass may rest ; (here 
they are named first ;) and the son 
thy handmaid, and the stranger, ma 
refreshed.—Exod. xxiii. 12. And in 
the repetition of the law, it is thus 
written in fuller terms, with a memento 
subjoined: Thou shalt not do any work, 


* «There is one species of inhumanity, 
which all ranks, except the poor and indigent, 
stand accused of. This is the custom of tra- 
velling post. How often do we see the trem- 
bling panting for breath, come reeking 
into the inn yard, and nearly expiring under 
the extreme exertion to which he has been 
driven! his sides bleeding with the spurs or 
lashes of the unfeeling postboys! every muscle 
and tendon quivering with convulsive agony : 
in vain is he offered food, his mouth is parched 
with thirst and dust, he refuses sustenance; 
water he is denied, because it would probably 
pat an end to his existence, and he is preserv- 
ed for future and constant torment. These 
poor creatures, alas! experience no advan- 
tages from the prohibition contained in the 
fourth commandment ; but, by the force of al- 
luring fashion, are doomed to suffer more on 
that day than any other. But shall not this 
double breach of the laws of beaven and hu- 
manity meet with double retribution in the fa- 
ture dispensation of rewards and punishments? 
While the gentleman tarns with horror from 
the brutal carman, inflicting unmerited panish- 
ment on his faithful horses, let him reflect, 
that he is himself more culpable in the prac- 
tice above mentioned, because his education 
ought to have inculcated better principles.” 


thou, nor thy son, nor thy daughter, nor 
thy man-servant, nor thy matd-servant, 
nor thine ox, nor thine ass, nor any of 
thy cattle, nor thy stranger that is within 
thy gates, for remember that thou wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt; Deut. 
v. 14. i.e. Let the recollection of thy 
former hard servitude under the yoke 
of Egypt, teach thee the duty and rea- 
sonableness of compassion and ten- 
derness to all that labour on thy ac- 
count, whether they be thy children, 
thy servants, thy cattle, the ox that 
ploughs for thee, the ass that carries 
thee or thy burden, or the stranger in 
thy gates.” 

Previously to referring to our laws 
against the profanation of the Lord’s 
day, I would just observe, that those 
who are so regardless of the divine 
commands as to neglect the duties of 
the seventh day, should bear in mind 
how severely sabbath-breakers were 
punished in the days of Moses; for, 
in Exod. xxxi. 14, it is said that, 
every one that defiled the sabbath 
should surely be put to death ; for who- 
soever did any work therein, that soul 
should be cut off from among the 

ple: And accordingly we find, in 
umb. xv. 36, that a man, who had 
been found getting sticks upon the 
sabbath-day, was taken without the 
camp, and stoned to death. 
e will now look at the Laws 
against sabbath-breaking :-— 

The profanation of the Lord’s day 
is punishable by the municipal law of 
England. By the statute 27 Hen. VI. 
c. 5. no fair or market shall be held 
on the principal festivals, Good Fri- 
day, or any Sunday, (except the four 
Sundays in harvest,) on pain of for- 
feiting the goods exposed to sale. 

By 1 Jac. L. c. 22. no shoemaker 
shall expose to sale any shoes, on pain 
of forfeiting 3s. 4d. per pair. 

By 1 Car. I. c. 1. there shall be no 
assemblies of the people out of their 
parishes, for an out whatsoever, on 
this day ; nor shall they, in their pa- 
rishes, use any bull or bear baiting, in- 
terludes, plays, or other unlawful exer- 
cises or pastimes, on pain of 3s. 4d. to | 
the poor for every offence, or to stand 
in the stocks for three hours. 

By 3 Car. I. c. 2. no packhorse, wag : 
gon, cart, nor any drover with cattle, 
shall travel on the Lord’s day, on pain 
of 20s.; nor shall any butcher kill or 
sell any victuals upon that day, on 
pain of 6s. 8d. Prosecution to be 
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within six months. And this act is not 
to abridge the courts ecclesiastical. 

By 29 Car. Il. c. 7. no tradesman, 
artificer, workman, labourer, or other 
person, is to work on the Lord’s day, 
works of charity and necessity only 
excepted, on pain of forfeiting five 
shillings, if the prosecution be com- 
menced within ten days. Neither 
shall any person use, employ, or travel 
with any boat, wherry, lighter, or 
barge, without permission from a jus- 
tice, under a penalty of five shillings. 
If any person travelling on this day 
be robbed, the hundred shall not be 
charged. No writ, process, warrant, 
ce. {except in cases of treason, 
felony, or for breach of the peace) 
shall be served on a Sunday, on pain 
that the same shall be void; and the 
party serving the same shall be liable 
in damages. No person is to cry, or 
expose to sale, any wares, merchan- 
dises, fruits, herbs, goods or chattels 
whatsoever, on the Lord’s day, on pain 
of forfeiting five shillings to the poor, 
and also the articles exposed to sale, 
or to stand in the stocks for two 
hours: But by this statute, milk, be- 
fere nine in the morning, and after 
four in the afternoon ; and by 10 and 
11 W. Ill. c. 24. mackarel, before and 
after divine service ; may be sold on a 
Sunday. 

By 13 Geo. III. c. 80. no person 

shall on a Sunday or Christmas day 
kill or take away any game, on pain of 
forfeiting not less than ten pounds for 
the first offence, and not less than 
twenty for the second offence; or, in 
default of payment, to be imprisoned 
for not less six months, and, at 
the expiration thereof, to be publicly 
whipped. 
By 21 Geo. III. c. 49. the keepers 
of houses for public entertainment 
upon a Sunday, to forfeit £200 for 
every offence; and shall also be sub- 
ject to such punishment as the law 
directs for keeping disorderly houses. 

And,—By 55 Geo. III. c. 9. no 
baker residing within the bills of 
mortality, and within ten miles of the 
Reyal Exchange, shall bake victuals 
after two o'clock on the Lord’s day. 
I should have said, that by 1 Eliz. 
c. 2, and 23 Eliz. c.1. persons above 
sixteen years of age, who absent from 
church above a month, are to forfeit 
£20 per month. But, that by 1 W. 


& M. Protestant Dissenters are ex- 
empted from penalties. 


Believe me to be, Mr. Editor, very 
respectfully, your’s, 
Epwarp CromweLt Brown, 
East Retford, May 1, 1824. 


P.S. I will thank you, Mr. Editor, 
to insert the following, by way of ad- 
denda to my letter on Drunkenness, 
which appeared from col. 322 to 327, 


“ By 3 Geo. IV. c. 77. so much of 
1 Jac. I. c. 9. as relates to penalties 
and punishments of innkeepers, &c. ; 
and also so much of 7 Jac. I. c. 10. 
and 21 Jac. c. 7. as relates to the dis- 
abling persons to keep an alehouse 
for three years, in the cases therein 
mentioned; and also so much of 1 
Car. I. c. 4. as relates to the penalty 
on alehouse-keepers and Victuallers 
therein mentioned; and also the 
clauses in 30 of Geo. II. c. 24. oe 
to the penalties on persons licensed, 
&c. are repealed:—And every licens- 
ed person selling ale, &c. lawfully 
convicted of any offence against the 
condition of the recognizance to be 
entered into as thereby directed, (and 
in which is particularly mentioned 
drunkenness, tippling, cards, bear, bull, 
or badger baiting, cock-fighting, §c.) 
for the first offence to forfeit a sum 
not exceeding £5; for a second of- 
fence, a sum not exceeding £10; and 
for a third offence, a sum not exceed- 
ing £100. Constables, headboroughs, 
police-officers, or patrols, are dis- 
abled from holding an alehouse, &c. 
Nor shall any victualler, &c. serve as 
a constable, &c. on pain of forfeiting 


ten pounds,” 
THE CAMERA OBSCURA. 
( Continued from col. 442. ) 
No. VII.—On the evil Effects of in- 
dulging our sinful Passions. 
«« ____. All the man imbrated in the swine.” 
CAWTHORN. 


Saran M—— was born of poor but 
honest parents, and brought up in 
ways of piety and virtue. As she 
grew in years, she became remark- 
able for beauty, and was deemed, in 
the village where she lived, the pret- 
tiest girl that “‘ tripp’d the green.” — 
Her disposition was light and lively, 
but peculiarly affectionate, so that 
she was endeared to, and beloved by, 
all who knew her. A light disposi- 
tion, when unrestrained, frequently 
leads its possessor into a snare, 
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is often the cause of much after anxi- 
ety and uneasiness, and, when joined 
to personal beaaty, its effects are the 
more to be dreaded, and its encroach- 
ments should always be guarded 
against.—But to my tale. . 

At about the age of eighteen, she 
was placed as servant in a wealthy 
gentleman’s family, and for some time 
lived beloved and respected. This 
gentleman had an only son, who, at 
the period she entered the family, was 
from home on the continent, where, 
having plentifully indulged in plea- 
sure, and engaged in a course of dis- 
sipation, at his return his whole aim 
seemed bent upon the gratification of 
his passions, to the cravings of which 
he alone attended. He saw and re- 
marked the beauty of poor Sarah,— 
and immediately devised her ruin. 

He was a young man of a prepos- 

ing appearance, and pleasing ad- 
dress,—and by assiduous attention 
and seeming kindness, he won the 
heart of the girl; and proceeding step 
by step in his work, he at last, in an 
unguarded moment, trampled down 


and destroyed her innocence and vir-" 


tae, and effected his diabolical end. 
‘Remorse follows crime as the sha- 
dow follows the substance: passion 
when indulged generally leads to sor- 
row ; and what we do under the influ- 
ence of its heat, becomes, in cooler 
moments, ample food for repentance. 
Poor Sarah, after yielding to the 
wishes of her paramour, became truly 
miserable. The wonted chilarity of 
her countenance fled by degrees away ; 
her eye became pensive and dull, her 
cheek hollow and-colourless, and she 
lost. all, her former mirth and joy. 
The utmost dejection was observable 
in all her motions, and even an un- 
concerned spectator was inclined to 
ity the wreck of beauty that he saw 
fore him. Conscious that she soon 
would be unable to conceal her situa- 
tion frem general knowledge, she wept 
and, mourned in secret, knowing not 
what course to take, and dreading to 
communicate her case to any one— 

till at last she gave way to despair. 
‘One day she left her master’s house, 
under pretence of going to the village 
where her family resided:—she re- 
tarned not at night,—the next day 
she was likewise absent,—she was 
sent{for, and it was then found that 
she mever had arrived.at her father’s 
house: search was diligently made 


for her, and at last her body was 
found in a pond, near her former 
home. 

He who drinks deeply into the cup 
of pleasure, thinks not what bitter 
pains are felt by those who have help- 
ed to compose its draught, and ‘have 
ministered to his gratification. 

Poor Sarah’s situation has been 
that of many others: and while the 
perpetrator of the evil has been re- 
velling in pleasure and surrounded 
by mirth, his victim has been writhing 
with the bitter pangs of remorse, and 
perhaps plunging deeper into crime 
to hide her care in a whirlpool,—and 
a disconsolate family have been be- 
wailing the loss of one who was once 
their comfort and their joy. 

What a monster is he, who, when 
he casts his evil eye upon innocence, 
thinks but of its ruin! and yet there 
are many such in the world !—There 
are many whose hearts seem dead to 
every thing but the gratification of 
unlawful passion, and who cast not a 
look at the awful misery which their 
conduct brings upon others. Did the 
gratification, the unbridled gratifica- 
tion, of our desires affect but ourselves, 
the case would be somewhat different: 
but it strikes to other hearts—it robs 
innocence of her brightest jewel, and 
plunges into an abyss of vice those 
who, but for our interference, might 
have walked in ways of piety and vir- 
tue. I extenuate not a crime like 
that of the miserable female whose 
fate I have here recorded,—that will 
always meet with its punishment,— 
but he who prepares the snare, and 
preys upon the victim, will find that 
the deed will be heavy on his heart, 
and eventually he will be charged 
with it. 

In the giddy maze of pleasure, men 
neither heed nor think of these things ; 
for, intoxicated with the cup which 
they drain but to fill again, they are 
insensible to all around ; but when 
affliction places upon them her heavy 
hand,.and the grisly visage of death 
looks glaringly in their faces, remorse 
will start from her hiding-place, and 
conscience will loudly and impera- 
tively cry, and they will feel full sore- 
ly the evil of their past conduct, and 
the awful prospects of their future 
existence, 

This paper may perchance meet the 
eye of one who is deliberating on the 
indulgence of his passions, and who 
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is almost dazzled with the prospects 
his imagination presents to him. I 
will freely allow that these unlawful 
pleasures are. very tempting to the 
eye, and appear decked with every 
captivating charm, and every alluring 
grace. But let me tell such a one, 
that Pleasure always promises more 
than she performs ; and that the light 
which shines so glaringly is merely a 
delusive and artificial flame, which 
leads to some dangerous marsh, where 
peace and comfort will be destroyed, 
and every good principle choked and 
smothered. 
(To be continued.) 


REMINISCENCES FREQUENTLY 
UNACCOUNTABLE, 


It is curious to observe in what vari- 
ous degrees of distinctness the memo- 
ry of past things recurs with a kind 
of involuntary recollection to the 
mind. Though we may account for 
the chief part of these stray thoughts 
and feelings by the great law of asso- 
ciation, there are others so faint and 
indefinite as to defy our utmost skill 
of research, (however expanded the 
retrospective organ may be,) to dis- 
cover why, or how, or what they are 
doing there. Waving all discussion 
of the hypotheses and arguments of 
philosophers, physicians, and meta- 
physicians, with the different states of 
mind and morbid phenomena, we shall 
satisfy ourselves with giving the re- 
sult of our own experience, and stat- 
ing a few simple facts, which we doubt 
not all must have at times observed, 
but which are no less pleasing and 
surprising for being familiar, and 
coming home to men’s business and 
bosoms. 
How often, on arriving amidst per- 
fectly_new scenes and characters, a 
sudden thought seems to flash across 
the brain, that we have somewhere 
seen such a place or such a person, 
when we have the best reason to sup- 
se we never could have done so be- 
ore. Certain tones of music heard 
for the first time, expressions of coun- 
tenance, a picture, or a book—all at 
times seem to come over one’s feel- 
ings with some old claim of acquaint- 
anceship—though we could demon- 
strate they were all new; yet, they 
seem to talk to us of some vague 
transactions of the past. 

For ourselves, we have often 

No, 66.—Vor. VI. 


thought, when seated with our friends 
at the fire-side, that we could predict 
the very words that were going to be 
said, and remember also somewhere 
hearing what had just passed, as 
plainly as though it were a repetition 
of the dialogue. Yet this we deemed 
morally impossible, and we could 
by no means point out the time or 
place. Still we felt assured it was 
too strong for mere coincidence. We 
have tried to solve it by a theory of 
dreams, by sheer imagination, by re- 
ferring it to a shadowy recollection of 
something that had resembled it, but 
we could never satisfy ourselves, or 
get clear of it. We are better, how- 
ever, enabled to judge of the effects, 
than account for the origin, of these 
vague reminiscences—these waking 
dreams which steal over us as if un- 
awares, when we least expect them: 
Their influence is, in general, pleas- 
ing; and, as regards myself, how often 
have I delighted to indulge the train 
of thoughts they inspired,—even when 
of a tender or melancholy nature, 
connected with far-gone times. As- 
sociations arise in the soul;—one 
brings with it a thousand ;—all that is 
dearest and best of our young days 
again rises to view;—we wander in 
the same fields,—we visit the same 
spots,—the same objects, and the 
same voices, are about us,—and we 
become playmates and schoolboys 
such as we used to be. The scenes 
of our early wanderings,—the holi- 
day expeditions, the far-off favourite 
haunts, sought with an eager yet a 
timid joy—the truant pleasures snatch- 
ed with all the zest, but with none of 
the anguish, of real guilt ;—how plea- 
santly does the dim recollection of all 
these come across the mind, mellowed 
by the touch of time—and sweeter for 
the contrast of cares and sorrows that 
have followed them. 

In fancy, I can often return, with 
as lively a relish as I once tasted 
them—to the very same woods and 
lanes ;—I cross the stile, and walk 
the green where the urchins used to 
play—and enter the wicket gate, 
through the garden to the parsonage 
house. I sce the school—in the exact 
order I left it—I see the church spire 
at a distance—I mount the brow of 
the hill—and, approaching, I seem ta 
open the white gate just as I once 
did, into the sacred precincts of that 
holy _ I must ever revere, where 
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the first delicious feelings of indistinct 
and nameless piety swelled at my 
heart. How I seem to go in again, 
as I have so often done on the sab- 
bath morn, taking the same exact 
seat, listening with the same fervour 
of unfolding Jove and gratitude as I 
once did, to the same mild voice 
breathing heavenly truth and tidings, 
which I delighted in, (though I did 
not always even then. 
Too blest, could I always have remain- 
ed what I then was—or could [I al- 
ways fancy thus!—but the spell is 
broken ;—such scenes are far away, 


and I remain what I am. mR. TE: 
ANIMADVERSIONS ON FREEDOM OF 
INQUIRY. 
Mr. Epiror. 


Sir,—I beg leave to make a few re- 
marks on an essay, entitled “‘ Freedom 
of Inquiry,” and subscribed “‘ Zelim,” 
which appeared in your number for 
March, col. 235. 

I am as great a friend to freedom 
of inquiry as any man can be; but 
unbounded freedom of inquiry, like 
absolute liberty, is inconsistent with 
the happiness and well-being of man. 

It certainly is pleasing for the mo- 
ment to enjoy an unbounded pros- 

t, and to roam with eager curiosity 
over the fairy land of discovery. But 
does the sight of an unbounded pros- 
pect, does the satisfaction of a vague 
curiosity, increase the happiness of 
man? Does it not, rather, unsettle 
the mind, and call off the attention 
from present pursuits to be involved 
fm an endless labyrinth? Let the 
man, who has carried freedom of in- 
quiry to its utmost verge, candidly tell 
me, whether he enjoys more satisfac- 
tion at this moment, than he did before 
he engaged in the arduous pursuit ? 

We know who has said, “‘ He that 
increaseth knowledge increaseth sor- 
tow;” and for the truth of this posi- 
tion, I appeal to every man’s experi- 
eace. Pope has happily described, 
in two lines, wherein the felicity of 
man consists :— 

« The bliss of man, could pride that blessing 


find, 
Is not to think or act above mankind.” 
The full meaning of which, I conceive 
to be, is, That each individual should 
confine his thoughts to that occupa- 
tion to which it has pleased God to 
eall him. 


But there is a pride in the heart of 
man, which prompts him to be equal 
with the greatest of the great. And 
when he finds himself unable to attain 
the summit of his wishes, he impo- 
tently vents his venom by impugning 
every authorized establishment. It is 
from this principle that the cobbler at 
his stall will, with the most daring ar- 
rogance, canvass the conduct of min- 
isters, and rashly condemn every mea- 
sure which opposes his own opinion ; 
as if he himself had been privy to 
their most secret councils, and were 
a competent judge of the state of the 
nation. 

Zelim, col. 235, says, “ To doubt 
of the wisdom of inquiring after truth, 
is to doubt whether the eye was made 
for seeing.” In a limited point of 
view, this position is sufficiently pal- 
pable: but the eye may be injured by 
a too intense application, or by be- 
holding objects too diminutive.—And 
so it is with freedom of inquiry: it 
may be carried too far; nay, there is 
every reason to believe it is carried 
too far, because man is ever prone to 
extremes. 

Zelim observes, in col. 237, *‘ These 
latter absurdities, (viz. the prohibition 
of the Scriptures to be read except in 
the Latin tongue,) it is true, were re- 
moved at the Reformation ; but in al- 
most all Protestant churches, free in- 
quiry has ever since been discouraged, 
and, as far as was possible without the 
infliction of bodily pains and penalties, 
forbidden, by making the recital of 
certain forms of belief a part of the 
general service, and by loading all 
deviations from the instituted faith 
with threatenings of eternal misery.” 
Here Zelim directly condemns all ar- 
ticles of belief, as if he had forgotten 
that the good and wise have in all 
ages been a guide to the ignorant and 
unwary. He seems to think that man 
comes into the world endued with all 
the energy of mind which he possesses 
in maturer years. He forgets that 
there is a natural imbecility in youth, 
which needs a ruler and a guide. 

If creeds have been formed, it is 
by men of piety and learning, who 
have read with patient assiduity, and 
maturely pondered the Scriptures.— 
And who are fitter instruments for 
such an undertaking? But creeds 
are condemned as burdensome and 
unnecessary to rational creatures. I 
would ask Zelim, were his parents 
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religious? and if so, did they not 
think it their bounden duty to impress 
on his infant mind the leading doc- 
trines of Christianity? Does Zelim 
never recollect reading, “‘ He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved ; but he that be- 
lieveth not, the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” 

Now, if it is right for parents to 
teach their children the principles of 
religion, where is the impropriety in 
the ambassadors of God setting up 
landmarks by the way, to guide the 
unwary in the path of truth? But, 
surely, in times when the very founda- 
tion of religion is attacked, it is a 
stay and support to us to reflect that 
we are in the possession of creeds, 
embodying the main truth’ of our 
most holy faith, which were believed, 
and reverently handed down to us, by 
our forefathers. 

In col. 238, Zelim says, “ It is ig- 
norance, not knowledge, which makes 
men discontented.” Surely Zelim 
never contemplated the untaught rus- 
tic lying prostrate on the sunny bank 
contented with his lot. Did the know- 
ledge which Adam acquired by trans- 
gressing the command of God in- 
crease or diminish his happiness? 
The hill of knowledge is steep and 
craggy, and few there are who reach 
its height. But of those only, who 
ascend its summit, and take a dispas- 
sionate view on all sides, can it be 
justly said, that knowledge does not 
make them discontented and trouble- 
some? 

Zelim adds, in col. 240, “‘ To make 
men virtuous, there seems nothing 
more necessary than to convince them, 
from the known nature of things, and 
from certain experience, that it is 
their interest to be so.”—Here Zelim 
discovers the grossest ignorance of 
the human heart. To say that men 
would become virtuous if they knew 
it was their interest to be so, is to 
deny the truth of Scripture :—“ Men 
love darkness rather than light, be- 
cause their deeds are evil.” “ Ye will 
= come unto me, that ye may have 

Passion, not reason, since the fall, 
is our lord and master.—All, not only 
the openly wicked and profane, bat 
the very best of men, discover this 
humiliating truth:—‘ That they err 
from the path of virtue and happi- 
ness, not, Zelim, because it is involv- 
ed. in darkness and obscurity, but for 


the sake of indulging their sinful pas- 
sions and inclinations.’ 
JUVENIS INSULATUS. 
Nottingham, April 3, 1824. 


*,* Let not Zelim imagine that I 
have entered the field against bim, in- 
fluenced by the spirit of party—it is 
purely from the love of truth. For if 
any one ought to feel aggrieved at 
constituted ecclesiastical authorities, 
it is I, whose prospects in life have 
been blasted through the arbitrary 
decisions of one of the heads of our 
venerable establishment. 


ON INTELLECTUAL GIFTS, AND SUPER- 
NATURAL AGENCY, 


Ir is a doubtful matter whether men 
receive what is equal to each other, 
or whether there be a difference made. 
We shall proceed to examine this 
question. 

There must, in one respect at least, 
be some difference, because the souls 
of all men are lodged in different bo- 
dies. It has been considered by phi- 
losophers, that two things cannot be 
exactly similar :—at any rate, in their 
relations they cannot be; for divide 
the universe into parts, each part 
must differ from every other; there- 
fore, a spirit united to any portion, 
must be differently related to things 
around, from what it would be, if 
placed any where else. 

If we pry into the niceties of the 
subject, we may find that the very 
creation of spirit may constitute a 
difference in it, but this difference 
will be of a relative kind. It may be 
in relation to the period in which its 
existence commenced, or in the parti- 
cular place in which it was created ; 
further than this, perhaps, we have no 
occasion to look: for variety among 
spirit—for the same Almighty Being 
may create to-day, as he did yester- 
day; but who can say that an un- 
changeable Being cannot have the 
same sort to-day as yesterday? It 
all resides with him. Spirit, as mat- 
ter, must be formed out of nothing, 
and in nothing there can be no ya- 


riety. In the operations of the Al- 


mighty about the same objects, we 
therefore have little reason to expect 
variety ; and hence we may conclade, 
that the souls of men are originally 
alike. 

But there is a difference, and that 
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a relative one; it might exist, as we 
before said, in the process of creation, 
but: it must exist in an union with 
matter. All matter is differently 
related. Its connexions are altered 
thereby—spirit is placed in union 
with matter, and hence spirit must be 
variously related. 

The bodies of men are more or less 
perfect, and we see every degree, from 
the most beautiful form, to that which 
is exactly the reverse. The internal 
parts of course partake of the same 
variation, 

The body possessing a finely formed 
ear, receives the niceties of sound. 
The eye which is properly formed, 
receives more perfectly the rays of 
vision; and so of ‘the other senses. 
But let the ear or the eye be injured, 
and the effects are immediately visi- 
ble. If the perfection of the ideas 
did not depend in a great measure on 
the fitness of the senses, the sense 
might be injured, and ideas remain 
complete: but as the ideas are affect- 
ed, it proves that the cause lies with 
the organs of sense. Herein the man 
is advantageously or disadvantage- 
ously ‘situated. 

Spirit may, however, be equalized 
by the Almighty as to goodness or 
capacity, while lodged in, and con- 
nected with, matter. The situation 
in which the spirit is placed in the 
midst of evil, and under its influence, 
inheriting an imperfect body, subject 
to the continual operations of an evil 
spirit, and all these acting and exist- 
ing relatively to each soul, constitute 
the cause of evil in man, and the rela- 
tive disparity between men. 

Every man fills some important 
office in the general assembly of man- 
kind. In proportion to his possessions, 
intellectual or external, so is his in- 
fluence. Hence, therefore, as truly 
holy men have power, the interest of 
religion will be promoted; and as 
wicked men have power, the interest 
of piety will be destroyed. Therefore 
it is, that the holy Spirit may induce 
men who are under his influence to 
improve the gifts afforded by Provi- 
dence; and thus it is, that Satan may 
induce his followers to increase theirs, 
—because, by the one, Christianity 
will be helped onward, by the other 
it will be retarded. 

There is only a limited degree of 
heavenly operation given to man, 
otherwise man’s condition might, per- 


haps, be altered in a moment. But 
what is needful, exists. The will of 
man is suffered to remain free. Yet 
it may be probable, that the influence 
of both good and evil is exceedingly 
powerful. Both sorts, when followed, 
will lead to more. But with regard 
to the use of men’s talents, it is of 
little consequence whether we sup- 
pose, that the two supernatural ope- 
rators increase his natural powers, or 
whether they work on him by motive, 
that is, a motive to exert himself. 
In either case, a visible increase of 
knowledge would exist. 

Experience teaches us, that in pro- 
portion as knowledge is gained, the 
capacity is enlarged—but whether 
this be through the original plan and 
gift of Providence, or whether it be 
something continually supplied, we 
cannot determine. 

We know this, for certain, that ta- 
lents are pretty equally distributed 
among the righteous and the wicked ; 
the one sort do not possess them to 
the exclusion of the other; and we 
may judge that the cause of this, acted’ 
with very nearly the same degree of 
power on all, to produce such a simi- 
larity of effect. Perhaps we may re- 
fer all to the first arrangement made 
by Providence, and suppose, that ex- 
cept in matters nearly connected with 
the salvation of the soul, there is no 
supernatural stimulus. given. We 
may be dependent on that first plan 
laid down, and on the peculiar cir- 
cumstance in which we may be after- 
wards placed by the Ruler of the 
universe. Hence, we may see the 
dependence necessary to be placed 
on our own exertions; the justice of 
calling all men to an account for the 
use of their intellectual powers; and 
the awful responsibility of possessing 
the means, while we do not lend our 
strength to the perfection, of the hea- 
venly building which the Almighty 
has founded on the earth. 

If these observations should be the 
means of engaging the attention and 
pens of some of your able readers, 
to examine and decide the question— 
“ Whether intellectual attainments 
be the effect of continued supernatu- 
ral operations, or of a first stimulus 
given by the Creator without direct 
interference afterwards ;”—I shall be 
glad, and so perhaps will many who 
read the Imperial Magazine. . 

Dion. 
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POETRY. 


STANZAS 
ON VIEWING THE RUINS OF DUNBAR CASTLE 


These venerable ruins I'll survey.” 


O now resistless is the tide of time: 
Before its force what devastations roll ! 

The trath is sad, yea, seriously sublime, 
And stirs the pensive feelings of the soul. 


Where’er we tarn, onr ever wand’ring eyes, 
Behold, the scene a changefal aspect wears : 
The very flower we tread on grows and dies; 
The mountain oak bows with the weight of 
years. 


But these, by frequent pressing on the view, 
Cease to affect the light and careless mind ; 
Life’s mazy path we heedlessly parsue, 
And to such pigmy monitors are blind. 


But here a grave and lone memento stands, 
That shews what time’s corroding hand cando; 


Let me draw near, and view this mournfal scene 
Of ancient strength and grandeur, now laid 


low ; 
So low, it hardly tells what it has been, 
And only bears the direful signs of woe. 


Ah, see the walls by ruthless tempests torn, 
Their trembling tops the gazer’s eyes appal ; 

The space enclos’d how empty and forlorn, 
a to the mould’ring stones that 


The tottering pile of time soetene the power, 
And in the chinks the dandelion springs ; 
While high in air the saffron-colour’d flower® 

Its sweetest incense to the north wind flings. 


The meg ee arches, the armorial stone, 
Have flang their charges to oblivion’s care; 
All, all—except these meagre traits are gone, 
Which scarcely hint that ever sach were there. 


The very rock that bears this pile on high, 
Time has envelop’d with a mossy gray, 
Save where bold Neptune does his strength 


And wrecks his rolling billows day by day. 


These breaches wide make access free to all, 
No massive gate an entrance now denies ; 
No porter list’ning to the stranger’s call, 
No cautious sentry guards it from surprise. 


Hush! what is that which takes a sudden flight 
At my approach, urged on by needless fear? 

Ah, ’tis the jackdaw, or the bird of night, 
That finds a safe and lone asylum here! 


How sad the change! the pride of former days 
Becomes a refuge for the lonely owl! 

A waste on which the wond’ring eyes may " 
A place for superstition’s ghosts to howl. 


Vain man! where now thy labour and thy toils 
To make thy wealth and puny pow’r be seen? 
Here strength is class’d with devastation’s 


spoils, 
And grandeur levell’d as it ne’er had been. 


The wallflower. 


Is this the place (well may we now inquire) 
That former days beheld exulting rise? 
The place to which ’twas safety to retire, 
hen danger shook the nation with surprise? 


Is this the place for which our fathers shed 
Their noble blood, possession to maintain— 

When fleets and armies were around it spread, 
And striving hard its battlements to gain? 


Wait we reply ?—These verdant banks can tell 
How many ancient heroes they enclose,* 
That in the close ensanguin’d conflicts fell, 
Triamphing nobly o’er their country’s foes. 
Ay, and these ramparts, now so very low, 
A heroine and her illustrious + 
Defended ’gainst the close besieging foe, 
And sent them vanquish’d to their native land, 


Nor was this spot the seat of war alone, 


For here, august, in days of former years, 
The pomp of female royalty has shone ; , 
drown’ 


Here festive mirth d depressing 


fears. 
acs tott’ring walls, now moaning to the 


reeze, 
Once have re-echo’d to the voice of song, 
When smiling peace, soft affluence, and ease, 
Would oft the jovial symphony prolong. 


And here, perhaps, the bard has etrack bis lyre, 
And sung the feats that Scotia’s sons 


done ; 
While list’ning heroes would the strains admire, 


And feel fresh ardour thro’ their bosoms run. 


in soem théy vow to tread the paths of 
‘ame, 
So nobly trodden by their ancient sires ; 
Whose courage had acquir'd a 
name, 
That in their sons ambitious pride inspires. 
And on that very wall, before their eyes, 
- a e sword, the helmet, and the 
shield, 
Which vict’ry had bequeath’d them as the prize 
Of manly aha bloody field. 


And when a lovely but a hapless queent 
Before her subjects’ ire was forc’d to flee, 

She sought, when in a sorry plight, I ween, 
And found a safe tho’ short retreat in thee. 


Bat who to thee would now for shelter fly ? 
Who from thy heights would look with 
proad disdain? 
Who on thee now will cast an envions eye? 
Will nations strive thy freedom to obtain? 


Those days are gone, gone never to return, 
Thy pow’rand grandeur shall no mofe appear; 
Thy poor remains now call the muse to mourn, 
d o’er thy wastes to shed a silent tear. 


* In the vicinity of the ruins are great quan- 
tities of human bones, some of which were 
enclosed in rude stone coffins, others seem to 
have been enwrapped only in the garments 
which the warriors had worn when they fell, 
from the remains of warlike dresses, which 
have also been found. , 

+ Agnes, the’Countess of March, who brave- 
ly defended it in her husband’s absence, 1388, 
until the besiegers were obliged to raise the 
siege, after it had lasted nineteen weeks. 

$ Mary, Queen of Scots. 
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The hands that rear’d thee long have dormant 


lain, 
And kindly blended with their kindred clay ; 
Fall many a race has roll'd itself between, 
Since thy first owners hail’d thy rising day. 


‘We fondly ask, who were those warlike men, 


Who liv’d and acted in those days of yore, 
Whose works recede so fast fromhuman ken, 
Whose very names, alas! are heard no more? 


Inquire we may, but, ab! ’tis now in vain, 
hey’ve fled for ever like a passing dream; 
E’en vague tradition hardly does remain, 


To light their passage down, soft Lethe’s 
stream. 
A little longer, and the sailor's eye 
Shall strive in vain one vestige to command ; 
A little longer, and the passer-by : 
Shall ask—‘ where did the ancient fabric 
stand ?” 
But, lo, the shades of evening thicken fast ; 
e screaming sea-fowls seek the craggy 


shore ; 
The low’ring north apg oy coming blast, 
And Side no ponder on the scene no more ! 


JUVENIs. 


«« Aru THINGS SHALL WORK TOGETHER FOR 
Goop TO THEM THAT LOVE Gop.” 


Romans viii. 


Pi1cRiM, why so mark’d with trouble? 
Why that grief upon thy brow? 

Hast thou found the world a bubble? 
fs thy heart the seat of woe? 

Come, now let me ease thy anguish, 
Hear the language of thy God ; 

What, tho’ trials make thee languish— 
These are working for thy good. 


“ Oh! the pangs of tribulation 
Wound and thrill this aching heart ; 
Here I’ve found but sad mutation 
Fore’d from every joy to part.— 
Once a wife, a-son, a daughter, 
In these wither’d arms I press’d; 
But.my wife—a fever caught her, 
Pale consumption seiz’d the rest.” 


Aged pilgrim, do not sorrow, 

Own the goodness of thy God ; 
From thy trials comfort borrow, 

These are working for thy good : 

Say, when time the point had rounded, 
Of afiliction’s thrilling spear, 

Has this promise never sounded, 
Softly pleasing in thine ear ? 


In their blessedness believing, 
Hast thou never felt a joy 
Blunt the torture of. thy grieving, 
thy gratitude employ ?— 
Never felt submission’s, power 
O’er thy tronbled bosom steal, 
Soft as zephyrs o’er the flower, 
When the stormy winds are still? 


Had thy peace been unmolested, 
Couldst thou call earth’s joys thy own; 


They perhaps that love hed wrested 


hich belongs to God alone. 
Cease then, pilgrim, cease thy sorrow, 
‘Own the goodness of thy God ; 
E’en from trials comfort borrow, 


These are working forthy good. ,-II, 


TO JUPITER: 


ON VIEWING HIS SATELLITES THROUGH A 
TELESCOPE.—BY J. GORTON. 


ILLUsTRIOUS planet! (sometimes evening star, 
And sometimes morning ; these are appellations 
Of trivial import) vast participator 

With this our globe, in those blest influences 
Which Sol exuberant sheds ; tho’ mach superior 
In bulk and magnitude, yet dost thou range, 
Great as thou art, but as a single member 
Link’d to one family. To art indebted, 

I’ve seen what our forefathers never saw 

In backward ages,—thy four satellites, 

Or rather thy four moons; how admirable ! 

A tube enhances vision’s pow’r, and shews 

A further demonstration of the fiat 

Of the sublime Creator, and advances, 

If such were needed, a fresh proof that wisdom 
Infinite and exalted must have moulded 

Thy sphere, and with auxiliaries farnish’d thee. 
Had I a doubt remaining on the subject, 

This were enough t’eradicate it fully ; 

How coald such order be by chance effected? 
An orb stapendous fram’d! accompani 

By others necessary; these again 

At distance proper plac’d, and all revolving, 
And all harmonious! yet t’ impute the whole 
To accident ! how frivolous! how absurd! 
No, no, there ever was, there e’er will be, 

Let men’s audacity say what it may, 

A high Intelligence, supreme, divine, 

To whom all nature owes her origin, 


And bat for whom these triflers ne’er had been. 
LINES, 


ON THE DEPARTURE OF A BROTHER FROM HIS 
HOME, TO MADRAS, IN THE EAST INDIES. 


AND shall my Brother anlamented go 
To India’s sultry clime, where death awaits 
The tender form ?—Ah, no! my tears shall flow, 
And my full heart indulge its grief awhile. 
Farewell, my Brother!—our communion here 
Hath fled for ever; with thyself hath fled : 
Yet, oh, ’tis sweet recalling ev’ry hour 
In which I’ve shard with thee some social joy, 
And wander’d thro’ dear Newby’s blest retreat ; 
When ev’ry tree with motley colours grac’d, 
Display’d the varying tints of autumn’s reign ; 
Whilst glowing Sol sunk to his daily rest, 
And cast his parting glance upon the vale ; 
Where scatter'd villages, and verdant meads, 
With gliding streams, and woods of sombre hue, 
Allur’d the gaze :—there on_a rising mound, 
Where once a cool and shady arbour stood, 
With thee I’ve view’d the ’witching landscape 
o’er. 
The rev’rend firs in stately majesty 
Wav’d o’er our heads, and whisper’d in the 
breeze 
Of silent ev’ning.—Tlen the gentle moon 
Rose with her smile to gild the beech’s boughs, 
Stript of their beauty by the sullen wind. 
Oh, dear to thought are moments such as these! 
When nature’s glories closer knit our souls, 
And hope inspir’d us with her syren’s voice, 
To speak of days when happiness would bring 
A heaven on earth, and all our youthful cares 
Vanish like darkness at the sun’s approach. 
Ah! could our eyes but then have piere’d the 


mist 
Of mate futurity, how would our hearts 
Have sicken’d at the dread o’erwhelming scene! 
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Poetry. 


Where Fountain’s rain'd pileattracts the eye, 
ich with the trophies of all-powerful time, 
nviron’d with sweet Studley’s faéry land ; 
ts laurell’d walks, and wide-extended plots 
or grassy verdure;—there I’ve loiter’d too; 
And in imagination’s sylvan trance, 
View'd monks and cowls, with mitred poten- 


tates, 
And heard the solemn dirge thro’ cloister’d 
shades. 
With thee, my Brother, have I travers’d o’er 
Studley’s fair region; these endearments oft 
Steal on my “ busy meddling memory ;” 


While down my pallid ckeek the tear does roll. | 


Yet think not all our joys shall be forgot, 
Tho’ ocean parts us with his mighty space, 
His awfal tempests, and appalling waves. 


Dear mem’ry! thy delineating hand 
Portrays those joys remember'd thro’ long 
_ years: 

So Newby in my heart shall hold a place, 

Its pleasing prospects there shall ever live. 
There on the tow’ring ornamental spire 

Is carv’d my Brother’s name,—and as I pass 
The spot secluded, there my eye does dwell 
With fond regret, and loath to leave the scene. 


Adieu, my Brother! oft:I’ll call to mind | 
= ast communion in this earthly vale; 


a thro’ tears and sighs, shall point on 
igh, 
Where ‘* dear relations mingle into bliss.” 
Thirsk, April 14, 1824. G. Y. HARRISON. 


LINES 
ADDRESSED TO A SISTER IN NORTH AMERICA, 
1823. 


THOUGH in a foreign clime a stranger, 
Far distant from thy native land, 

Oh, mayst thou be preserv’d from danger 
By thy Almighty Saviour’s hand. 


Although the Atlantic roll between as 
Its bosom vast, can this impede 

Jehovah's bounty to his creatares ? 
No—he’ll provide for all we need. 


His goodness still is overflowing, 
His hand extended to supply ; 

His beart with love and pity glowing, 
He views thee with a sleepless eye. 


He knows thy sorrows and distresses, 
Each secret cause of grief and care ; 
And thus in tender love addresses 
Thee, in reply to anxious pray’r : ya 
«« Fear not, my presence shall be with thee, 
Be not dismay’d, for I am thine ; 
My strength shall be sufficient for thee, 
e satisfied that thon art mine.” 


Although thou feelst a lonely stranger, 
Thou’rt journeying to an heavenly rest ; 
Although beset with sin and danger, 
Thy Saviour says thou shalt be blest. 
He has decler’d that he will guide thee 
By his almighty counsel here, 
In bis own time he will receive thee 
To glory, freed from every fear. 


Soon will the term of thy probation, 
This state of pain and trial, cease ; 
ink of it in anticipation ; 
It will impart a settled peace. 


And when thy toils and oares are ended, 
How sweet will heavenly rest appear ; 

A rest with bliss and joy attended, 
Without an intervening fear. 


The traveller, with his journey wearied, 
Thinks with delight upon his home, 

Anticipates each scene endeared, 
Forgets awhile that he’s alone. 


The sailor, toss’d upon the ocean, 
Thinks of bis howe and native lend, 
Longs to be freed from each commotion, 

And leaps with rapture on the strand. 


Soon will thy wanderings end for ever, 
And thon wilt reach the happy place, 
Where thou shalt see thy glorious Saviour, 

And rest secure in his embrace. 


+.) may this thought still cheer thy spirit, 
Till thou from earth thy Saviour raise, 
An heavenly mansion to inherit, 
To see his face and sing his praise. 


To that blest region of enjoyment 
O may our happy spirits soar, 

Where praise shal] be our sweet employment, 
And we shall meet to part no more. 


Delightful thought, well may its brightness 
Impart new evergy to hope, 

To drooping hearts impart a lightness, 
To sinking minds afford a prop. 


Whene’er we feel with care oppres 

O, may it still console and =, 
Until at length entirely blessed, 

In yonder heavenly glorious sphere. 


Yes, we shall meet no more to sever, 
When cail’d to quit this earthly cell ; 
In Jesus we shall rest for ever, 
‘Nor ever have to say—farewell. 


STANZAS 


WRITTEN ON LEAVING A——Y, YORKSHIRE, 
OCTOBER, 1823. 


ADIEU, ye scenes of all my early years ; 
Ye verdant bills, and smoking cots, adieu ; 
eyes bedim’d-with arting tears, 
ow take their last and melancholy view. 
With deep regret I recognize the place 
Where my forsook, 
To pluck the _— daisy from the grass, 
Orthrow the pebbles in the murm’ring brook. 


And oft upon the hill where trees ar, 
I’ve watch’d the labour of the bustling hive ; 

Those crooked elms unto my sight are dear, 
And feelings lost within my heart revive. 


Ab, yes!—iny mem’ry yet shall hold you fast, 
Delightful days, so free from thought or pain; 
For, as I ponder on those seasons past, 
Sweet recollection paints th’ events again. 


And well I recollect those forest trees, 
Where many a croaking rook did baild her 


nest; 
And oft when sbook by eve’s refreshing breeze, 
their shade I’ve sat me down to rest. 


There youthful fancy with romantic fear, 
Converted oaks to huge igantic forms ; 

And o’erthe fields that look’d like deserts drear, 
They spread their pond’rous and terrific arms. 
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Farewell,—no more I share those y hours, 
When simple joys engross’d my infant mind, 
And wild imagination lent her pow’rs, 
To charm the moments with her influence 
kind. ; 
Thirsk, Feb. 9, 1824. G. Y. HARRISON. 


Review.—Sermons preached in St. 
John’s Church, Glasgow. By Tho- 
mas Chalmers, D.D. 8vo. pp. 446. 
London. Whittaker. 1823. 

Few names, in modern days, have ob- 

tained a greater degree of celebrity 

than that of Dr. Chalmers ; and it will 
not be easy to find an individual more 
deserving, than this gentleman, of the 
reputation he has acquired. Whena 
volume is announced, of which he is 
known to be the author, expectation 
immediately mounts on tiptoe, hope 
becomes sanguine, and a commotion 
takes place in the moral and intellec- 
tual powers of the soul, through which 
desire obtains new energy, that rarely 
ends in disappointment. 

The Sermons before us are fifteen in 
number, which, though written on im- 
portant subjects, sustain in the aggre- 
on ahighly miscellaneous character. 

everal of their titles wear a specula- 
tive aspect; and this will naturally 
awaken the curiosity of the reader, 
who will find, in the development of 
the subjects passing under his obser- 
vation, much to arrest his attention, 
to exercise his understanding, and to 
engage his affections. The following 
are their distinguishing appellations: 

“The Constancy of God in his Works, 

an argument for the Faithfulness of 

God in his Word—The expulsive 

Power of a new Affection—The sure 

Warrant of a Believer’s Hope—The 

Restlessness of human Ambition—The 

transitory Nature of Visible Things— 

On the Universality of spiritual Blind- 

ness—On the new Heavens and the 

new Earth—The nature of the King- 
dom of God.—On the Christian Sab- 
bath—On the Doctrine of Predestina- 
tion—On the nature of the Sin against 
the Holy Ghost—On the advantages 
of Christian Knowledge to the lower 
orders of Society—On the duty and 
the means of Christianizing our home 

Population—On the distinction be- 

tween Knowledge and Consideration.” 
For the thirteenth and fourteenth 

discourses, which refer to *‘ the ad- 
vantages of Christian Knowledge to 
the lower orders of Society,” and “ the 
duty and-means of Christianizing 


our home Population,” Dr. Chalmers 
deems some apology to be necessary ; 
while the eleventh, which “treats of 
Predestination,” and the twelfth, 
which inquires into “the Nature of 
the Sin against the Holy Ghost,” 
though he admits them to be of a 
highly speculative character, he con- 
siders to be. strictly congregational. 
This is a point on which many of his 
readers will probably demur, as mul- 
titudes will be unable to discover 
why a speculative knowledge of pre- 
destination, and of the sin against 
the Holy Ghost, should be entitled 
to more public discussion than the 
advantages of Christian knowledge 
to the lower orders, and the duty and 
means of Christianizing our home 
population. 

It is, however, but just to state, 
that the learned Doctor has treated 
the above speculative topics, with an 
eye to practical utility, invariably 
aiming to derive from each some im- 
portant lesson, to strengthen the wa- 
vering, to console the desponding, 
and to check the presumptuous. In 
these discussions, as well as in others 
that appear in this volume, the same 
energy of language, expansion of 
mind, vigour of intellect, and com- 
prehensiveness of expression, for 
which the writings of this author have 
been remarkable, are alike conspicu- 
ous. His range of thought is almost 
unbounded, but it rarely fails to be 
accompanied with that sedate and 
reflecting judgment, which can alone 
give security to mental excursions. 

There are not many subjects that 
occur, in questions of theology, more 
interesting than those to which the 
sin against the Holy Ghost have given 
birth. It has furnished employment 
for speculation and learning, as well 
as much food for despondency; and 
we doubt not, that the opinion and 
authority of a divine so celebrated as 
Dr. Chalmers, will afford gratification 
to our readers on a point so momen- 
tous. In prosecuting his inquiry on 
this awful topic, he thus delivers his 
sentiments, in the following clear and 
unequivocal terms :— 

“‘ There is nothing mysterious in the kind of 
sin by which the Holy Spirit is tempted to 
abandon him to that state in which there can 
be no forgiveness, and no return anto God. It 
is by a movement of conscieuce within him, 
that the man is made sensible of sin—that he 
is visited with the desire of reformation—that 
he is given to feel his need both of mercy te 
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pardon, and of grace to help bim—in a word, 
that he is drawn unto the Saviour, and browget 
into that intimate alliance somes 
which brings down upon him acceptance 
with the Father, and — of 
and a constraining i se, to way 0 = 
dience. thie movement en ion of 
the Spirit of God; and if it be resisted by any 
man, the Spirit is resisted. The God who 
offers to draw him ante Christ, is resisted. 
The man refases to believe, because his deeds 
are evil; and by every dey of perseverance in 
these deeds, the voice which tells bim of their 
guilt, and a bim to abandon them, is re- 
sisted—and thus the Spirit ceases to suggest, 
and the Father, from whom the Spirit pro- 
ceedeth, ceases to draw, and the inward voice 
ceases to remonstrate—and all this because their 
authority has been so often put forth, and so 
often tarned from. This is the deadly offence 
which has reared an impassable wall against 
the retarn of the obstinately i iteut, This 
is the blasphemy to which no forgiveness can 
be granted, because in its very nature, the man 
who has come this length, feels no movement 
of conscience towards that ground on which 
alone forgiveness can be awarded to bim—and 
where it is never refused even to the very 
worst and most malignant of human iniquities. 
This is the sin against the Holy Ghost. It is 
not peculiar to any one age. It does not lie in 
any one unfathomable mystery. It may be 
seen at this day in thousands and thousands 
more, whe, by that most familiar and most 

ently exemplified of all habits, a habit of 
resistance to a sense of daty, have at length 
stifled it altogether, driven their mward 


Choice 


ss rather 


with them, who has so often ¢poken to them 
in vain—and whose many remonstrances have 
ped tga upon them to abandon the evil 

now t nteresting question,— 
How am I to know that I have committed this 
sin, that is said to be beyond the reach of for- 
giveuess? We are sure, that cae solation 
of this question, if well understood, would go 
to dissipate ali that melancholy which has been 
felt apon the subject, by many a bewildered 
inquirer. You cannot take a review of the 
years that are gone, and fetch ap this mysteri- 
ous sin to your remembrance out of the history 
of the sins that are past. There isnot one of 


awfal eed, around which a 

disordered fancy has thrown its superstitious 

arrey, and which beams in deeper terror apou 
No. 66.—Vo . VI. 


irrevocable 


the eye of the mird, from the very obscurity 
by which it is encompassed. There ought to 
be no darkness and no mystery about it. The 
sin against the Holy Ghost is such a daring 
and obstinate rebellion against the preroga- 
tives of conscience—that all its calls to peni- 
tency have been repeiled—and ali the 
of its admonitions to fice to the offered Saris 
oar, bas been withstood—and all this obsti 
of resistance bas been carried forward to poe | 
a point in the history of the unhappy man, that 
his conscience has ceased from the exercise of 
its functions; and the Holy Spirit has iié 
down his office of prompting it; and the ‘en- 
derness of a beseeching may be sousded 
in his ear—but unaccompanied as it is by that 
power which makes a willing and 
people, it reaches not his sullen and inflex: 
Aud instead, therefore, of leoking for 
that sin among those imaginary few whe 
mourn and are in distress, under aa.o 
whelming sensé of its enormity, I look for 
to those thoasands, who, trenched among the 
secularities of the world, or fully set on the 


sensibility against all that is ap in the 
jadgments of God—and to this perishable 
scene under the most touching experiences of 


its vanity—and walk their enfaltoring 
amid all the victims which mortality has stre 
around them—and every yeur drink d 
into the spirit of the w till the nroral di 
ease to sach an the 
engines conversion, as are 
that peculiar force and demonstration "inch 
from on high, fall powerless as infancy 
them, and every soul amongst them, sunk in 
immoveable, will never, never, be made 
to know the power and the life of a spirited 
resurrection.” —pp. 339 to 341. ; 
In the other Sermons ineladed in 
this volume, the hand of a master is 
equally visible. The language is 
eloquent without being deelamatory, 
and argumentative without beimg me- 
taphysical. But, above all,the genu- 
ine piety which breathes thréugh 
every sentence, and the ardent desire 
of the author to benefit the souls of 
his hearers, farnish for this vofunte 
its strongest recommendation. In a 
work of less moment, the. neatness 
and elegance of the printing might be 
justly deemed worthy of notice. This, 
however, on the present occasion, 
almost disappears before the blaze of 
superior excellence, with which these 


pages abound, ) 


ReviewThe Star in the East, and 
12mo. pp. 207, London, Tayler 
and.Hessey. 182A. 
THe title of this a 
i inapplicable, appears fore 
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| mad career of profligacy, afte posting theit 
careless and infatuated way—and suffering 
Sabbaths and opportunities to pass over them iq 
—and tarn with contempt from the fdolishness | 
of preaching—and hold ap the iron front of in- H | 
i 
monitor away from them, and haves into a }' 
profound moral lethargy, and so will never ob- if 
ever refused to any one who repent and believe : 
the gospel, but because they have made their i 
faith 
choose a 
‘ made so often so perseveringly, that the 
Spirit has let them alone. ba have obsti- ‘ 
ately clang to their love of darkue 
than of light, and the Spirit has at length turned | 
away from them, since they will have it so. Bue 
They wish not to believe, because their deeds ; 
are evil, and that Spirit has ceased to strive | 
| if turned away from, io | faith 
of that pardon that is throngh the blood of the | 
atonement, there is not one of them beyond the 
reach of the great redemption of the Gospel. 
The sin the Holy Ghost is not 


Review— Discourse on Spirituality of Mind. 


us in rather an inauspicious light. 
When the Star of Dr. Buchanan rose 
in the east, the lustre which it threw 
over both hemispheres, proved that it 
was one of the first magnitude. Its 
brilliancy excited the attention of the 
Christian world ; and although many 
years have elapsed since it mounted 
above the horizon, it still occupies a 
conspicuous piace in the moral firma- 
ment, and continues to shine with un- 
diminished brightness. 

But notwithstanding the disadvan- 
tages under which Mr. Conder’s Star 
appears, we can easily discern that it 
is capable of shining by its own inhe- 
rent splendour. On many of its lines 
the image and superscription of true 
genius are deeply engraven, and we 
can only regret that the subject has 
not been extended to greater length, 
so as to occupy those parts of the 
volume, which are now devoted to 
detached and fugitive pieces. Wedo 
not mean to insinuate that these minor 
pieces are destitute of merit, but when 
compared with that article which gives 
a title to the volume, they appear 
diminutive and unimportant. 

The Star in the East occupies about 
eighteen pages, to which are appended 
eight pages of notes, stating historical 
facts, and explaining numerous inci- 
dents that are alluded to in the poem, 
which embraces in its range a general 
survey of the church, and of the pro- 
gress of Christianity, from the advent 
of the Messiah, to the universal esta- 
blishment of his kingdom. Of the 

t vicissitudes, present fate, and 
ture destiny of Jerusalem, the au- 
thor thus speaks, and with this quota- 
tion we must take our leave of his 
. City of David! Thon art deseorate ; 
And fall’a Jerasalem sits captive now 
In dust aid darkness. Every holy one 
Has long forsaken the polluted land. 
Where i the Cross, the avenger’s ensign 
wav 
The Roman came, and thy proud temple fell. 
The Pagan broaght his idols: these displaced, 
The priests usurp’d the christen’d 
‘ane, 
With stores of relics, crosses, holy wares, 
And venal pardons ; till the Saracen 
Came in his might, with zeal iconoclast, 
And swept away the anballow’d trampery. 
Now—for the honoar of the Prince of peace— 
Earope poars forth her motley Christiar hordes, 
Frensied with demon zeal, to plant anew 
The red-cross banner on the gailty soil. 
the nameless horrors of: 
ere The conqueror to 


A 

Shook back into the sea the leaguer’d hosts 

Of arm’d apostles, charchmen militant. 

Then domes and minarets, towers, 

Again commingling rose. ms came 

to Turkish lords, and sects 
in’d and quarrell’d for the sepulchre. 

Ineffable dis ! Loathsome abase 

Of nawes and things most holy! Trodden down 

By all in tarn, Pagan, and Frank, and Tartar,— 

So rans the dread anathema,—trodden down 

Beneath the oppressor ; darkness 


From every blessed influence of heaven ; 
Thus hast thou lain for ages, iron-bound 

As with a curse. Thus art thou doom’d to lie : 
Yet not for ever.” —p. 5 to 7. 


Review.—A Discourse on 7 
of Mind. By Joseph Fletcher A.M. 
8v0. p. 48. . Westley. 1824. 


WE learn, from a prefatory address, 
that Chapel-street Meeting, in Black- 
burn, was the early scene of Mr. 
Fletcher’s labours, and that after re- 
moving to the vicinity of London, he 
paid his former church and congrega- 
tion a visit, when this sermon was de- 
livered. At their request it was pub- 
lished; and to them it is dedicated in 
a few handsome and appropriate ex- 
pressions. 

The foundation of this discourse 
may be found in Romans viii. 5.— 
‘They that are after the Spirit do 
mind the things of the Spirit ;” and on 
it Mr. Fletcher has raised an admir- 
able superstructure. It is formed of 


solid materials, strongly cemented to- . 


gether, without deviating from the 
rules of literary architecture, or bor- 
rowing from the paint-brush and bur- 
nisher, the delusive charms of artifi- 
cial decoration. 

The leading topics which fall under 
his consideration are—The origin of 
spiritual affection; its characteristic 
indication; the means by which it 
may be promoted; and, finally, its 
importance. These points are inves- 
tigated through their subordinate 
branches with a considerable degree 
of intellectual energy, an earnest so- 
licitude for the welfare of his hearers, 
and a warmth of piety that do equal 
honour to his head and his heart. 
This is no every-day sermon, and we 
think that the church and congrega- 
tion of Blackburn will find in this 
discourse a permanent reason for re- 
membering the visit of their former 
pastor. 
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Review.—The Anti-Swedenborg, Se. 
By G. Beaumont, resident Minister. 
pp. 156. London. Baynes. 
1824. 


It is a difficult matter so to delineate 
madness, as to include all its branches 
in the definition of the term, without 
encroaching upon the province of 
common absurdity. Enthusiasm, in 
some of its reveries, seems to ap- 
proach near its confines, and instances 
may be found in which they appear 
to enter into rship. There can 
be no doubt that Baron Swedenborg 
was a very respectable visionary, 
whose powerful intellect breaking 
through all restraints, bas immortal- 
ized his name by its ungovernable 
aberrations. His genuine piety few 
will presume to question; this has 
furnished him with a passport to tra- 
vel on the stream of time, and we are 
as willing to give him credit for his 
sincerity as for his extravagance. It 
is not a matter of surprise that he 
should have many followers, when 
Joanna Southcott could master a host 
of disciples, many of whom still re- 
tain their attachment to her doctrines, 
notwithstanding they have been falsi- 
fied both by her life and death. 

Some time in the year 1823, the 
Rev. Mr. Noble, a follower of the 
Baron, visited Norwich, and delivered 
a course of lectures on the views 
which that nobleman entertained of 
several important topics, embracing 
and defending his various peculiari- 
ties, which, in their issues and con- 

uences, tend to subvert the gene- 
rally received opinion of the whole 
Christian system. These lectures fur- 
nished the groundwork on which the 
present work takes its stand. 

- Mr. Beaumont, who is a resident 
minister in Norwich, shortly after the 
preceding lectures were delivered, 
undertook to controvert the principles 
which Mr. Noble had advanced. This 
was done in his own chapel to a 
crowded congregation, and the sub- 
stance of his observations is now em- 
bodied in the volume before us. 

- Themethod which Mr. B. has adopt- 
ed to expose the Baron’s system, is 
chiefly by producing quotations from 
his own writings, accompanied with 
observations, pointing out their cha- 
racter and tendency. This plan we 
conceive to be the most effectual that 
he could have selected, for no lan- 


guage of his own would so fully have 
preserved the absurdity of the sys- 
tem, without being liable to the charge 
of having misrepresented the doc- 
trines on which he animadverts. In 
this volume the author makes numer- 
ous appeals to scripture, and produces 
passage on passage to support his 
objections against the Baron’s dreams. 
Bat all his efforts, we conceive, will 
seg totally unavailing to those who 
ave submitted to their plenary in- 
spiration. Such persons as can re- 
ceive for truth the romantic fancies 
which appear in the quotations, must 
be proof against the authority of 
scripture, the decisions of reason, and 
the dictates of common sense. J 
The task which Mr. B. has under- 
taken, we consider to be of no ordi- 
nary difficulty. He has commenced 
an attack on a theological windmill, 
and if he has not succeeded in de- 
molishing it, he has shewn that the 
reason is, because it is too intactible 
for any literary weapon. He has, 
however, dispersed, in no small de- 
gree, the delusive atmosphere with 
which it was surrounded, and illus- 
trated its more objectionable branches 
by a copious appeal to those scrip- 
tures with which they stand con- 
trasted. 
Review.—On the I: of Edu- 
cating the Infant Poor, from the age 
vA eighteen months to seven years. 
'y S. Wilderspin. 8vo, 225, 
and Marshall. 1824. . 


We do not wonder that this work has 
reached a second edition. Those who 
have perused the first must be sensi- 
ble of its value ; and such as have read 
the second, will find that the princi- 
les on which the system is Tounded 
hows been much developed, and, con- 
sequently, that the work has 
considerably improved. 
Mr. W. urges the necessity of in- 
fant education, from the constitutional 
character of the human mind ;—from 
the instances of juvenile depravity 
with which the streets of the moe a 
lis abound ;—from the number 
have been brought to punishment ;— 
from the contagious influence of bad 
example ;—and from the various ac- 
cidents to which children are expos- 
ed, when suffered to roam at large. 
His observations appear to be well 


| 
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founded, aud calculated to carry con- 
viction to every reflecting mind. 
The rales which he lays dowa are 


though simple in — 

slude much variety, but the branches 

distinct, they create no confu- 

, nor is the mode of education 

raat hich he adopts rendered complex by 

ir introduction. In some respects 

coincidence may be traced between 

ts plan of Mr. W. and those of 

and Lancaster, but in others the 
system is totally distinct. 

The author of this work is the mas- 
ter of an Infant-school, which has been 
established for some time in Spital- 
fields, under the patronage of Joseph 
Wilson, Esq. of Battersea-rise, who, 
with a true spirit of patriotism, has 
devoted a pe of his fortune to its 
etre this school, and in many 

8, the principles contained in this 

book have been reduced to practice, 

and the conduct and improvement of 

the children reflect an honour on the 
institution. 

. Independently of the details that are 

ly connected with the school, 
the. book contains namerous facts, in- 
cidents, and anecdotes, which shew 
the imperious necessity of adopting 
some method to prevent children from 
4 es as soon as they quit 
their cradles. Whether the system 
reduced to practice by Mr. W. be the 
Best that can be devised, those only 
wha are acquainted with the extent 
of possibilities‘can determine. It ap- 
few hi to be superior to any other that 
hitherto been earried from theory 
inte actual operation, and we doubt 
not that it will continue to be crowned 
with increasing saccess. 

Beneficial as a knowledge of letters 
may he, and although, to preserve 
ehildren from the contamination of 
pernicicus example, is incaleculably 
advantageous, still Mr. W. considers 
these in only a secondary light. The 
mind is capable of being influen 
by good or evil principles. The for- 
mer, he very y coatends, must be 
implanted, and cher:shed with care, 
as- nothing short of this can prevent 
the s growth of the latter. 
Justice, rectitude, virtue, and an at- 
tachment to truth, are unifermly in- 
eulcated, while the vices that disgrace 

discountenanced 


human nature aro 


ced | dered 


method that can be de- 
sed render them odious, If 
camels 2 of this description were nu- 
merously established in our more po- 
pulous towns and districts, we doubt 
not, that these happy effects would be 
produced, which this system <r 
calculated to ensure. 


Review.—Sacred Melodies, preceded 
4 an Admonitory Appeal to Lord 
yron, with other 
By Mrs. J. H. R. Mott. ‘Pp- 
124. London. Westley. 1888, 


Tue recent intelligence which has 
reached us, announcing the death of 
Lord Byron, to whom this admonitory 
appeal is addressed, presents an aw- 
ful train of thought, which snatches 
the weapon from the hand of criticism, 
and gives birth to reflections more 
serious in their nature, and more mo- 
mentous in their consequences, than 
literary opinions ean ever supply. It 
is not, however, our province to vio- 
late the sanctuary of the dead, or to 
sit in judgment upon the tenants of 
the sepulchre. We shall, therefore, 


** No longer seek their merits to disclose, 
Nor draw their frailties from their dread abode,” 


but leave the examination of motives 
and actions to a tribunal from whose 
decisions there can be no appeal. 

Of the pious tendency of this work, 
and the pure intentions of the writer, 
we entertain no doubt; though we 
cannot avoid thinking that she has 
made more frequent visits to Geneva 
than Parnassus. This circumstance, 
however excellent in other views, we 
conceive, on the present occasion, to 
be ili-timed, and only caleulated to 
defeat that object which the writer 
aimed to secure. Lord Byron was 
ues a man likely te be captivated by 

eculiarities of any sectarian 
te and more especially so, when 
its dogmas were placed before him 
with its more vulnerable parts expes- 
ed to view, and the whole system ren- 
questionable by injudicious 
treatment. The poetry in which this 
appeal is made contams many har- 
monious lines, and some easy expres- 
sions; but we find no coruscations of 
talent, no sparkling of thought, no 
of reflection. 


» 
ible to very few objections, and his 
lans.of ration appear to be well 
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The Sacred Melodies, in point of 
[ composition, can scarcely be said to 
i rise above mediocrity; but through- 
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out the whole there is a vein of piety 
to be found, which more than com- 

$s for many deficiencies. The 
great defect is,a want of vigour. The 
pulsations of genius beat but — 
through the stanzas, which langui 
from a want of lifeand energy. They 
require more of that animating prin- 
ciple, which should give a brisk cir- 
culation to the vital fluid, and cause 
healthful vitality to burst through 
every line. Poets that can attain to 
this superior excellence, rarely fail to 
fascinate their readers, and to lead 
them into a pleasing captivity. 


Review.— The Spiritual Rambler. 
12mo. pp.360. London. Westley. 
1824, 
Ir would look like punning, were we 
to say that the author of the Spiritual 
Rambler possesses a rambling spirit. 
We may, however, safely assert, that 
it is highly diversified, without mani- 
festing any versatility. 
The papers in this volume were ori- 
ginally published as distinct tracts, 
» a8 we are informed, attained an 
extensive circwation. Having enter- 
ed the world in this form, it is not to 
be supposed that the various articles 
which the numbers contain, should 
have an immediate connexion one 
with another. Several of them, how- 
ever, are closely linked, the same sub- 
ject being continued through many 
succeeding sheets, while others ap- 
pear in a detached form, sustaining 
the exalted character of independence. 
There is one point, however, in 
which all the parts are evidently in 
contact, and that is in the evangelical 
truths which they uniformly inculcate. 
The author, whose name does not ap- 
pear, informs us in a short preface, 
that “ trath forms the basis of every 
narrative, and of every scene of de- 
scription.” For this assertion we are 
bound to give him the fullest credit, 
though we know not what _proportion 
the foundation bears to the -super- 
structure. We feel much disposed 
to suspect, that fiction has lent its aid 
in erecting the buifding, how true so- 
ever the delineations may appear, 
— compared with the realities of 
But whether the narratives, inei- 
dents, and dialogues that are record- 
ed, apply to persons or to characters, 
they are at once entertaining, ipte- 


resting, and instructive. They intro- 
duce us to sprightly conversations, 
ingenuous discussions, and well sup- 
ported arguments. They give to trath 
a captivating appearance, and a smil- 
ing countenance, investing her at the 
same time with undaunted firm- 
ness and an amiable spirit. With 
her spotless, but stern and unaccom- 
modating behaviour towards those 
who disregard her dictates, the author 
seems well acquainted ; and he has 
given proofs, that to the influence of 
the passions over degenerate human 
nature, and the manner in which vir- 
tuous principles are most successfully 
assailed by the votaries of pleasure, 
and the agents of infidelity, he is no 
stranger. This work is well written, 

d its obvious tendency is to do 
good, 


Review.—Sabbaths at Home, intended 
for the use of Pious Persons when 
evented from eo the Publie 
Worship of God. By Henry March. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Lon- 
don. Holdsworth. 1824. ’ 
Mr. Maxcu has selected for the basis 
of his dissertations, if such they may 
be termed, the forty-second and forty- 
third Psalms, and his great aim has 
been to unfold the momentous import 
of such passages as appear before 
him, and to expatiate on their spi 
tual and practical tendency. His 
work consists of ten chapters, to 
which he has prefixed the following 
titles :—** Desire, Mourning, Retro- 
spection, Conflict, Anticipation, Ex- 
postulation, Reliance, Appeal, Inter- 
cession, Conquest.” These appella- 
tions are derived from the subjects 
under immediate consideration ; and 
the variety is as great, as the terms 
are diversified. 

It must be obvious, from the title 
of this volume, ‘‘ Sabbaths at Home,” 
that its author primarily intended it 
for such as were prevented from at- 
tending places of public worship, 
This indeed he readily admits, but he 
reprehends in terms of just severity 
the conduct.of those who avail them- 
selves of vain pretences, and frivolous 
excuses, to i 


ergetic, being founded on an appeal 
to the authority of the word of God. 
Experimental and practical godliness 
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means of grace. Qn this point his ese 
observations are unequivecal and en- 
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are the great doctrines which he in- 
culcates, and this not in a cold, dis- 
tant, and desultory manner, but with 
a degree of fervour which proves that 
he is serious in a serious cause.” 
. The important truths which this 
volume contains, are not restricted to 
sect or party: by those who spend 
their Sundays at home, and such as 
join in the public solemnities of devo- 
tion, this book may be perused with 
much advantage; and few, we con- 
ceive, will complain that they have 
wasted their time in examining its 
pages. 
Review.—Sequel to the Grammar of 
Sacred History, §c. By Mary Ann 
Rundall. 12mo. pp.200. London. 
Whittaker. 1824. 


Tuts book contains a paraphrase on 


the Epistles and Gospels for every 

Sunday throughout the year, with ex- 

planatory notes ; to which is prefixed 

an illustration of the Liturgy, and a 

ape on the Catechism of the 
burch of England. 

In this little work Mrs. Rundall has 
displayed: an intimate acquaintance 
with the service of our Establishment, 
into the various branches of which 
she enters with much affection, that 
seems every where to be accompanied 
with an enlightened understanding. 
The connexion which subsists between 
its parts, she points out with much 

recision and discrimination, deve- 
| sree the wisdom of those by whom 
it was framed, and placing the com- 
pilation in an amiable and interest- 
ing light. 
inher paraphrase on the Catechism, 
Mrs. Rundall hag endeavoured to ob- 
viate: those objections which are ge- 
neraily urged against some particular 
expressions which it contains. In se- 
veral instances she has been success- 
ful, but in others the stone still re- 
mains to be rolled away. 

“The paraphrase on the Epistles 
and Gospels is chiefly taken from the 
Rev. William Gilpin’s Exposition of 
the New Testament ;” so that to those 
who are acquainted with his writings, 
its merits will be sufficiently obvious. 
When either the epistle or gospel is a 
continuation of a discourse or of a 
subject previously begun, it is intro- 
duced by some prefatory observa- 
tions, to make the sense complete. 
These preliminary observations are 


very concise, but in general they are 
e.notes are ious and appro- 
priate, having been judicious! select- 
from authors of acknowledged ce- 
lebrity. As an explanation of the 
church service, this work is well ar- 
ranged, and promises to be useful, 
but beyond the atmosphere of the 
Establishment it can excite no interest 
and claim no recommendation. 


Review.—New Sacred Melodies, 5th 
Edition: A Supplement to the above, 
2d Edition: Worship, a Piece suitable 
for Anniversaries. The whole com- 
posed and arranged for Four Voices, 
with an Accompaniment for the Organ, 
Piano Forte, &c. By W. J. White, 
St. Alban’s. London. Fisher, New- 
gate-street, 

WE cordially unite with our contem- 

poraries in their opinion of Mr. White’s 

melodies. Tunes better calculated to 
inspire a congregation with feelings of 
true devotion, have seldom been seen 
or heard. Most of them are distin- 
guished for their simplicity and clas- 
sic harmony ; and there are others of 
a bold and vigorous character, which 
are well adapted for the words to 
which they are set. We were parti- 
cularly charmed with the animating 
airs of Salutation, Rapture, and Judg- 
ment, pages 24, 42, and 76. And the 
lovers of plaintive harmony will be 
delighted with the beautiful com- 
mencement to Lapland,—with Asia, 

Sprowston Lodge, and particularly 

with Solicitation, pages 26, 18, 44, 

and 68. Of the piece entitled ‘‘ Wor- 

ship,” we are disposed to speak re- 
spectfully. The duet, ‘‘ Let all your 
sacred passions move,” is very pleas- 
ing. The trio “ All that have motion,” 
&c. is well managed, and the close ot 
the “ Hallelujah Chorus” is scientifi- 
cally grand. We can cheerfully re- 
commend these volumes, as well me- 
riting the patronage of the religious 
public. 


Review.—The Pastor of Blamont ; an 

authentic Narrative. 18mo. pp. 106. 

London. Baynes. 1824. 
Tuis is a pleasing narrative, which, 
though not destitute ofincident,obtains 
its chief recommendation from the 
piety, sufferings, and triumphant death 
of Mr. Nardin, whose pastoral bio- 
graphy it records. Itisa little volume, 
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equally adapted for a juvenile library, 
a new-year’s present, or a reward- 
book for a Sanday School. Its con- 
cluding pases contain a sermon writ- 
ten by the subject of this narrative, 
entitled *‘ Consolation under Afflic- 
tions.” In this discourse the princi- 
ples are laid down which were so fully 
exemplified in his life and death. 
Review.—Thoughts of a Parent on 
Education. 12mo. .98. London. 
Darton, Harvey, § Co. Gracechurch- 
street. 1823. 


Tuis little work is far superior to 
most that we have seen on this sub- 
ject, both in style and sentiment. We 
know nothing of the author but through 
this tract, and in this he has evinced 
an intimate acquaintance with the hug. 
man heart, a solicitude for the rising 
neration, and an admirable talent 
or accomplishing the task in which 
he has engaged. 


ON THE PREVAILING BUT PERNICIOUS 
CUSTOM OF PAYING WAGES ON THE 
SATURDAY EVENING, 


Mr. Epirtor.. 

Sir,—There are a few persons em- 
ployirg mechanics, or other workmen, 
who are accustomed to pay their 
wages on the Friday evening. This 
plan, it would seem, has never engag- 
ed the attention, which, upon a closer 
examination, I am persuaded it would 
evidently appear to deserve. To pay 
wages on the Friday, instead of the 
Saturday evening, would form no in- 
considerable advantage to the work- 
men receiving them, as, in that case, 
there would be the whole of Saturday 
for purchasing those articles of food 
and clothing which might be wanted 
for themselves and their families. 

But, besides this, were the plan al- 
luded to generally adopted, it would, 
in all probability, produce a most im- 
portant change as to those shop 
ers and dealers whose chief business 
it is to furnish goods for the use of 
labouring people. Instead of having 
the principal part of their business to 
transact from about seven o’clock to 
twelve on the Saturday evening, much, 
no doubt, would be done on the Fri- 
day evening, and during the former 
part of Saturday. Perhaps no person 
who has not been actually engaged in 
a situation of this kind, in some one 


of the manufacturing districts, can 
form an adequate conception of the 
fatiguing bustle which some 
keepers are obliged to undergo on the 
Saturday evening, whose transactions 
of business, it may be, during the rest 
of the week, are something 

“ Like angel visits,—few, and far between.” | 


To a person thus circumstanced, 
wishing to discharge the duties and 
to enjoy the privileges of the Lord’s 
day, the co uences produced by 
the exertions of the preceding even- 
ing, and the lateness of the hour at 
which, of course, he will have retired 
to rest, must be painful indeed. 

In addition to this, the hurry and 

bustle which the prevailing period of 
paying wages in our more populous 
districts necessarily occasions, afford a 
most favourable opportunity for per- 
sons of a dishonest disposition ; and no 
doubt many a worthy shopkeeper has 
suffered severely from this circum- 
stance. 
It is also well known that there are 
many who receive their wages on a 
Saturday night at too late an hour to 
purchase what they really, want.— 
Hence, their ordinary traffic is post- 
poned until the morning of the suc- 
ceeding day ; by which means the sab- 
bath is profaned, an attendance on. 
public worship is neglected, and what 
was by divine appointment set apart 
as a season of rest, is metamorphosed 
into a market-day. 

In many of our large manufacturing 
towns, it is painful to observe to what 
an extent business is carried on, from 
perhaps seven in the morning, until 
about eleven, on the Lord’sday. The 
shops of butchers, of bakers, of green- 

ocers, of flour dealers, of pork sel- 
ers, and many others, are. continu- 
ally open during these hours, and 
crowded with customers, many of 
whom would have supplied their wants 
on the preceding day, if they could 
have received their wages in proper 
time. 

It is useless to enact laws for the 
better observance of the Lord’s day, 
and to complain of such as buy and 
sell, while those with whom the cause 
of these evils originates, remain with- 
out an admonition. It is in the power 
of the employer to remove the occa- 
sion of this nuisance, and of the out- 
rage offered to public morals. When 
this is done, offenders may be repre- 
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hended with justice, and their con- 
duet will be left without excuse. It 
cannot be for the interest of shop- 
keepers to serve their customers on a 
Sunday, if they would come on the 

day; and I doubt not that 
they would heartily rejoice to be to- 
tally exempted from that drudgery to 
which their interest now tempts them 
to submit. 

Knowing that your magazine has a 
very extended circulation, I beg re- 
spectfully to recommend the subject 
of this paper to the very serious con- 
sideration of all “ who profess and 
eall themselves Christians ;” and who 
regard, as one part of the great busi- 
ness of life, the promotion of the wel- 
fare of society, as far as their exer- 
tions and influence can possibly ex- 


tend. W. ELLersy. 
Windsor, April 25, 1824. 


WORLDLY ENJOYMENTS INCAPABLE OF 
AFFORDING TRUE HAPPINESS, 


Tuere is no notion more prevalent 
amongst the mass of mankind, than 
that the concerns of this world are 
capable of supplying those of the 
next,in making us happy. This may 
perhaps appear a bold assertion ; but, 
Hf we look at the line of conduct which 
the gay part of our fellow-creatures 
pursue, we find that it is founded on 
truth. Let a worldly person complain 
te one of his own cast that he is mi- 
serable, he will flippantly tell him to 
mix more in gay company, and en- 
courage him to waste that time in 
dissipation, in which, if rightly coun- 
selied, he showld be humbled into the 
dust before his Maker. The man 
probably follows this foolish advice, 
and endeavours to be as gay as his 
fellows: but, alas! he finds world 
is, to him, even more disgusting than 
before. Little, perhaps, did his jovial 

imagine that he was lead- 
ing him far away from true happiness, 


and directing him’ into the road of 


everlasting destraction ! 
* The man, who, finding himself un- 
happy, endeavours, by partaking the 
dissipations and amusements of life, 
to drive dull care away, to stifle re- 
morse, and deaden the stings of a 
on to sim sappointment, 
that the method he pursues, rather 
imereases than diminishes his sorrow. 
E have frequently had occasion to ob- 


serve with what mortified disgust a 
person of this character has returned 
from the gay assembly, the brilliant 
drawing-room, and the merry dance ; 
constrained, in the bitterness of his 
soul, to pronounce that emphatic cri- 
ticism on worldly pleasures, ‘ Vanity 
of vanities, all is vanity.” 

Let the rude hand of death snatch 
away from a family one of these “‘ lov- 
ers of pleasure, more than of God,” 
and we hear the relatives, whilst 
weeping over the death-bed .of a fa- 
ther, a mother, a brother, or a sister, 
exclaim, in the agony of their souls, 
whilst constrained to be aware of 
their folly, in some such words as,— 
“ Oh, world! why couldest thou not 
have saved so dear a relation?” Does 
the world comfort and console them? 
Alas! it seorns and derides their ap- 
peals! Sourly and scoffingly it pulls 
off the mask under which it had de- 
luded them, and appears in its proper 
light, as vain, deceptive, and empty. 
This every one must expect who lis- 
tens to the counsels of the world. 

Had God created him for no other 
purpose than to live on this earth, and 
when he quitted it, to be annihilated, 
then, indeed, man would be justified 
in paying his court to this world, and 
to this only ; and his anxiety to lay up 
and enjoy the good things of this life, 
without thinking of another, would 
then be proper.—But this is not the 
case: his mortal state is but a pro- 
bationary stage, a prelude to his fa- 
ture existence; and in this state of 
trial it is in his power to choose whe- 
ther his future existenee shall be eter- 
nally miserable or happy. 

Immortality can be satisfied with 
nothing short of immortality; infi- 
nity, than with imfinity. Therefore, 
the soul of man, which is immortal, 
cannot be eontent with the things of 
this life, which, being mortal and 
finite, shall all pass away. Were we 
not under some strange infatuation, 
we should never think that worldly 
things could supply the place of hea- 
venly. In conducing to our happi- 
ness, they were created merely to 
serve the purposes of eur lowest in- 
elinations and desires; but, instead 
of viewing them in this light, they are 
substitated by us for the noble, the 
sublime pleasures, of immortality and 
heaven! Like silly children, we pre- 
fer the gratifications of the moment, 
although paltry and insignificant, to 
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future rewards, however great or de- 
sirable they may be. (it 
- Let us reflect, too, that for the sins 
of yesterday, punishment is laid up in 
store for us; and that, for to-day’s 
transgression, that punishment is dou- 
bled. Alas! we find even here, the 
gnawing worm which will not Iet us 
rest; which will not let us enjoy the 
pleasures so deariy bought, at 

the expense of our future a.ppiness, 
without intermingling them with bit- 
terness and sorrow. 

4, City-road, 8. W. 

CHARACTER OF THE CELEBRATED 

JOHN TOLAND, 
Tue excessive vanity of this infidel 
was remarked by the celebrated Mr. 
Molyneux, in a letter to Locke from 
Dublin, in 1697: ‘‘ Truly” says he, “‘ to 
be free, I do not think his management, 
since he came into this city, has been 
so prudent, He has raised against 
-him the clamours of all parties; and 
this not so much by his difference of 
opinion, as by his unseasonable way 
of discoarsing, propagating, and main- 
taining it. Coffee-houses and public 
tables are not proper places for serious 
discourses, relating to the most im- 
portant truths: but when also a tine- 
ture of vanity appears in the whole 
course of a man’s conversation, it dis- 
gusts many that may otherwise have a 
due value for his parts and learning.” 

It was not much to be wondered 
that a man of this stamp should create 
himself enemies, and especially when 
his conduct in other respects was 
grossly irregular, Mr. Molyneux, in 
another letter, says, ‘“‘ Mr. Toland is 
at Jast driven out of our kingdom: 
the poor gentleman, by his imprudent 
management, had raised such a uni- 
versal outcry, that it was even dan- 
_ gerous for a man to have been known 
once to converse with him, insomuch 
that at last he wanted a meal’s meat, 
‘as Fam told, and none would admit 
him to their tables. The little Stock 
of money which he brought into this 
country being exhausted, he fell-to 
borrowing from any one that would 
lend him half&-crown; and he ran in 
debt for bis wigs, clothes; and lodg- 
ing, as I am informed.” 
_ But Molyneux might have added, 
that it was not so’much the infidelity 


of Toland which occasioned this treat-. 


ment, as his dishonesty; for, according 
No. 66.—VoL. vi 


to Mr. Skelton, in his “ Deism -Re- 
vealed,” he could not be invited to 
a gentleman’s houst without carrying 
away a silver spoon, or any other 
valuable article that came in his way; 
and having been detected im ene of 
these thefts, he thought proper to de- 
camp with all speed, be 
r this he Became a spy for the 
Whigs,who sent him to Hanover, where 
he was in high favour with the Elee- 
tress Sophia ; that princess being well 
known to entertain the loosest ~ 
nionsin religion, From Hanover, 
land went to the —_ of Berlin, and 
experienced a very flattering recep- 
tion from the queen, who was fond of | 
the conversation of men of learning. . 
One Sunday, in October 1701, hes 
majesty invited Beausobre, the ctile- 
brated French minister, to meet To-+ 
land in herapartment. On his arrival, 
the queen said, ‘‘ M. Beausobre, hereis 
a stranger who attacks the pillars of 
our faith, and even calls in: question 
the authority of the scriptures.’ 
sobre behaved very courteously, and 
did what he could to avoid that con- 
test which Toland wished te provoke. 
The minister observed, that these hold 
opinions, which might be excusable in 
youth, should be restrained within the 
limits of prudence when men advanted 
in years. Toland, notwithstanding this 
hint, was eager for disputation; and 
the queen was no less anxious to pre- 
mote a conflict. Beaasobré threugh- 
out acted enti upon the defensive ; 
while the sceptic, with: his. wonted 
daring, attacked the canionof scriptare, 
and called the resurrection a: 
fact. ‘“What, Monsieur,’ said Beau- 
sébre, ‘(do you réckon thé, revival of 
a person from déath,; a natural fact?” 
To this Toland replied, ‘‘ that the eru- 
cifixion was not attended with death.” 
The quecn, astonished at this picee of 
impudence, interposed, and said very 
properly, “‘If that ‘be so, all:his- 
toric evidence is at am end!” Teland 
died Mazely 11; 1722...) 
USES 
ANSWER TO A QUBRY ON THE FoRE- 
_ KNOWLEDGE OF ANGELS, 
has asked, col. 208,—-* How far 
angels, are ‘posse 
ledge?”’——— Iu the first >», 
that foreknowledge, 
act of perceiving in 
This two kinds, or perceived 
30. 
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Answer to Query on Eclipses. 


in two ways: in the first place, by an 
instantaneous act of the mind, without 
taking into consideration the preced- 
ing circumstances, or the causes on 
which it depends: in the second place, 
by a regular train of reasoning, and 
by observation on facts existing, and 
judging therefrom the future existence 
of other thi 

The first sort belongs only to Deity, 
who ‘views things past, present, and 
to come, as they are in themselves, 
without any introduction to them from 
their preceding causes. 

The second sort belongs to man, to 
angels, and indeed, in a certain de- 

so far as our observations extend, 
te all created beings. It is dependent 
on experience and reasoning. We 
will begin with the lowest.— Animals 
that are termed irrational, have im- 
pressed on their memory certain trains 
or connexions of circumstances.— 
These afterwards arise, and produce 
a sort of foreknowledge. The first 
link of that chain, or one similar to it, 
is perceived by the senses, and by a 
— association of ideas, the prin- 
ciple rception is carried on to the 

ped 0 ; 8o that when one circum- 
dude occurs, it can judge or fore- 
know the conclusion. 

We may rise from enkinalg’ to intel- 
ligent beings, and consider man. Here 
we see something superior. In addi- 
tion to that mechanical association 
by the lower species, they 

we the power of extending their ob- 
ae and taking into the calcu- 

ble, us, by y 
power of foreknowing. 

Proceeding, in this way, to angels, 

we may that ey possess 

_ also the faculty of knowing by associ- 

‘ation. They remember the connexion 

of circumstances which they have be- 

fore experienced, and judge of the 

termination when the first species 

comes to view. They remember 

the result of their contemplations, 

their examinations into things, their 


and the probable result | 


occurrences. The ey possess that 
power, in common with man, of con- 
the first and last: links of a 

series in the memory, and thus, by a 
tion b method, perceive the termina- 
y at the commenice- 

y; without doubt, also re- 


pa ‘communications direct from the 
Almighty. Indeed, they haye, perhaps, 


just the same kind of foreknowledge 
as man, only they have it in a more 
perfect degree. Their minds bei 
superior, they are able to judge with 
precision; and what with us may be 
very obscure and difficult, may with 
them be foreseen with . clearness. 
Indeed, the very sort of foreknowledge 
which we often attribute to the Al- 
mighty, may be the kind which belongs 
to angels. We have no means of 
jadging, except by analogy with our 
own powers; and what we ascribe to 
God, very often, is nothing more than 
the human method in high perfection. 
With the principle of thought, we 
connect some ideal image in which 
thought resides; thus we get into a 
method of judging of the Almighty by 
a finite form, instead of contemplating 
him as destitute of form, and as filling 
all space. We thus analogically at- 
tribute to Him, merely, what we con- 
sider as the most perfect method of 
foreknowing upon our own plan, and 
this, as we have said before, may be 
the sort really attributable to angels. 

I have hinted that there are but 
two ways of looking at future events, 
—and these are by perceiving them 
immediately and unconnected, or by 
a slower method, and preceded by 
other events. The former must be a 
perfect method, as it is above the laws 
of causes and effects, and belongs 
therefore only to an uncaused Being. 
The latter must belong to all created 
intelligences, as there is no other sort 
which they can This sort 
then belongs to angels; but the fore- 
knowledge of angels is, in its nature, 
imperfect, being dependent for its ex- 
istence on divine expe- 
rience, and reasoning. 

ANSWER TO A QUERY ON ECLIPSES. 


Sir,—In reply.to the above query, 
(inserted col. 400,) I would beg to o 
serve, that there is a small an usefal 
work, by Blyth Hancock, published 
by Crouse, of Norwich, treating ex- 
ssly on the doctrine of these strik- 
ing exhibitions of nature ; containing 
rules for their calculation and projec- 
tion; “ whereby any person of a mo- 
derate capacity may.be able, in a short 
time, to solve those grand and sub- 
lime astronomical problems.” It con- 
tains tables fitted to the meridian of 
Greenwich. 
W.N. 


London, May, 1824. 
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‘Widow of the late Mr. Smith, Missionary. 
IN our last number, col. 493, we announced the 
arrival of this unfortunate woman, who, in the 
colony of Demerara, has been severely perse- 


cuted in the of her husband. To miti- 
gate his sufferi and administer to his re- 
cessities, she her abode with him ia 


the common jail. ao she kept her ground, 
until death released ber from the discharge of 
duty, by putting a period to his calamities, and 
walling his spirit to @ region, ‘‘ where tyrants 
vex not, and the weary rest.” 

When his mortal remains were consigned to. 
the house appointed for all living, she was for- 
bidden to follow his corpse to the grave. This 
mandate, however, she evaded, by repairing 
to the sepulchre before the funeral train arriv- 
ed, that she might witness the interment, which 
took place at ap unusually early hour. Re- 
turning to her home, she prepared 
to depart from these inhospitable shores ; and 
having embarked, in company with Mrs. 
Elliott, who had been her friend and companion 
in all her distresses, she reached England in 
safety, just before the commencement of the 
took place in the month 
of May. 

Arriving in London, she was received with 
all that sympathy, and condoling affection, 
which every sofferer in the cause of the Gos- 
pel bas a right to expect from all Christian 
communities. In company with her friends, 
she has attended several public meetings ; and 
the marked attention by which she has been 
distinguished, bas furnished a convincing 
proof, bow much public feeling bas been in- 
terested in her favour. 

To some few, who wish to see the "8, 
chains more firmly rivetted, this display of 
gether ifying ; but the tide of popular 

inion, their pany efforts have been too fee- 

to withstand. One of our public prints, 
remarkable for the coarseness of its observa- 
tions, its proficiency in calling names, using 
abusive epithets, and advocating the cause of 
Nore has indirectly paid its court to a 
body of Christians, in order to detach them 
from the interest they have taken in the fate of 
Mr. Smith. But they cannot forget the lan- 
guage of the same paper towards themselves 
uring the late occurrences at Barbadoes ; nor 
can they be weak evough to relinquish the 
common cause of missionaries, to escape 
anathemas of a Bull, whether issued from the 
vatican, or fulminating without papal aatho- 


To the fate of Mr. Smith, in most of the 
missionary. meetings held lately in London, 
some allusions have been made ; and it is re- 
markable, that although, on many occasions, 
some pointed ex sapprobation, 
indivtdoal bas been found, to ad- 
voeate the cause of that criminal justice which 
sentenced 


him to die. In public opinion it. 


stands gibbeted on the colamn of infamy, bear- 
i inscription, which, like the gallows de- 
ion of Morde- 


ing an 
signed by Haman for the. execution 


blishments 
by their 


cai, serves to perpetuate the names of those 
whom it was erected. id 


crowded to excess. 
ingly long, but it was not more 
excellent. With a request to print this dis- 


Anniversaries of Benevolent Institutions. 
furnished a season of religious festivity. ~ 


even from foreign lands. The same spirit in- 
deed which breathes through pablic 


fused throughoat the countrys; but, in general, 
the more distant associations take place some-, 
what earlier, by which means p are 
made for the anticipated result. 


On former occasions, before these annual 


be nearly impracticable. A short hi 
these associations, with a statement of 
ave in view, would nearly fill all the pages of. 
our magazine, especially if of 


chairmen and 5; 


ing any 
which they displayed. 

The anniversaries of benevolent institations 
of every kind, held in the metropolis, are not 
much short of fifty in number; and if to these 
we add the annual sermons to which these an- 
niversaries give birth, they will nearly double 
the amount. Of these institutions, the greater 
part have some literary vehicle through which. 
they communicate to the pablic an account of 


e primar: which, on 
occasions, aims to 
schools for the instraction of chi »—the 
culation of the Scriptares, both at home and 
abroad,—and the i t of missions in 
foreign lands. Each of these has its particu- 
leaden of advocates ; but the same spirit of 
benevolence pervades all ranks, from the ex- 
alted stations occupied by royalty, down 
i to the cot- 


Isations of genuine philanthrop 
; and although aim, at, 
distinct objects, instead of being rival 
i , they mutaally assist 

co-operation. 


' 
was at Tottenham-court Chapel, by 
the Rev. Edward Irving, in behalf of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. The was 
course, we have nm told, reverend gen- 
tleman has complied ; and, with a degree of li- . 
that the profits of the 
intends to 
publication to Mrs. 
hither the tribes repair from all parts of the | 
island, and sometimes individuals are aliured 
meetings in Lond may ea 
| meetings became so numerous as they now 
| are, we were enabled to give some distinct ac- - 
count of each ; but this method we now find to 
were 
| even witkoat noticing their speeches, or mak- 
accamalated means, the character of all is | ‘ : 
— into notice. Standing on the grou | 
| of independence, and being under the control 
of no particalar party, our observations shoald 
be general in their character, and impartial in 3 
| tager and the mechanic. | the supporters of 
| these several institutions, the same vigorous. 


Scientific, Sc. 
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(Christianity is a religion of trae: benevo- 
lence, and in no portion of the: glebe are: its- 
effeets so int asin these countries where 
it puts fouth ita energios from all civil and: 
ecclesiastical restraints. Among the nations 
of Europe, Great Britain st without a 
rival imthe enjoyment of this privilege, and in 
no other nee is benevolence so generally 
diffased. ‘Year afler year have been 
made to the liberality of an 
and its springs still remain unexhaus 

When several of these anniversaries were 
held, the weather was unusually severe, on 
some days the rain falling without te toe 
mission. But notwithstanding this forbidding 

table; 
tended by co’ tions highly respectable; 
and the Hberality at was mianifest, farnished: 
a convincing proof, that something more pow- 
erfal than mere novelty, operated upon the 
public mind. an instanee occurred 
in which the collections were less than on 
former‘ occasions, and on most they were 
y exceeded. Taken in the aggregate, 
stand unprecedented, and thus furnish 
a pleasing presage that they will still in- 
crease. 

’ Of the benefits resulting from these benevo- 
lent establishments, many interesting accounts 
were given by the various speakers, so that 

ly a doubt can be —_ — — 
h ines are at work, through whic 
world, by causing his gospel to spr m 
to continent. and from shore to 
shore, till all flesh shall see bis great salva- 
tion. 
" "Phroughout these meetings a spirit of devo- 
tion, and of conscious dependence apon God, 
jovous; and the acknow- 
¢ was universal, that the success 
eared, was not the effect of human 
m or energy. All admitted, that 
men ere but Spirit of 
ighty Agent, w ly Spirit works. 
proms Ae ce inted means, and to this alone 
the was ascribed. 
these institations have been establish- 
ed, much has been dene; but, from the moral 
condition of the world, mach more still re- 
mains. At home, missionaries are wanted: in 


numerous villages, where vice and ignorance | 


prevail, and, in. foreign countries, some hun- 
dreds of millions, the victims of delasion, who 

worship idols, or sacrifice to Moloch 
with liands-dyed in blood, present spectacles 
that excite compassion. e facts and. inci- 
dents detailed awakened much symputhy, and 
called: forth same of the best feelings of reno- 
vated human natare. The necessity of conti- 
naed exertions in the cause of Christian bene- 
volence, was seen and acknowledged by all; 
and pledges were given, that, according to the 
means possessed by those present, the work 
should riot langaish for the want of pecaniary 


nder circamstances so auspicious, both 
faitlt and hope expect the divine blessing; 
ean be'taken as.a guide, 
istecesses : considered as a presage 

may be anticipated, The path of duty 
is’ marked out by unerring wisdom. In: this 
Christians are called to wall, and te leave 
events to Gods 


Death of Lord Byron, 
Before this article can reach the hands of 


‘our readers, it will be known to most, that 


this nobleman is no more. The announcement 
of his death excited some attention, but it 
created a much less general and strong sensa- 
tion than might have expected, from the 
fame of his writings, and the velebrity attached 
to his ena For this, several reasons may be 
assigned. New objects daily arise, to ecli 

those whieh preceded them ; nothing ean 
the attention long; that which is , con 
stantly gives place to that which is fature ; 
and, among Lord Byron’s warmest admirers, 
maltitodes may be found who do not like to 
vee of death, either in retrospection or an- 

on 


Gerdon, Lord Byron, was the grand- 
son of the celebrated Admiral Byron, who 
circomsavigated the globe. His father, an 
eccentric and dissipated character, married a 
Miss Gordon of Aberdeenshire, who became 
the mother of the poet in January, 1788. In 
early life his constitation was weakly, and one 
of his feet being deformed, occasioned a lame- 
ness which he could never overcome. His 
first radiments of edacation were received at 
a grammar school in Aberdeen, whence he was 
removed at the age of ten, at which time he 
succeeded to the titles and estates of his an- 
cestors, by the death of his t-uncle. From 
Aberdeen he was taken to Harrow, and placed 
under the tuition of Dr. Drary, where he re- 
mained six years, on the expiration of which: 
he proceeded to Trinity College, Cambridge. 

At the age of nineteen, he published bis 
‘* Hours of Idleness,” which being severely 
criticized in the Edinburgh Review, called 
forth his “ English Bards, and Scotch Review- 
ers,” ander the castigation of which his assail- 
ants still continue to smart. On coming of 
age, Lord Byron, in company with Mr. Hob- 
house, visited the coasts of the Mediterranean, 
Greece, and Turkey. In 1816, be married: 
the only daughter of Sir Ralph Milbank Noel, 
by whom he had one daughter; but an un- 
happy ruptare tuking place in the family, was 
succeeded by their separation, and his Lord- 
ship quitted England under feelings which can’ 
confer no honour on his memory. 

Having traversed various parts of the con- 
tinent, Lord Byron took up his residence in 
Ttaly, from which he repaired to Greece, 
being charmed with the noble efforts made by 
the inhabitants to shake off the Tarkish yoke. 
‘Powards the end of March, or beginning of 
April, be took a severe cold, which led to an: 
inflammation, that terminated in his death on 
the 19th of April, 1824. His medical attendant: 
had anticipated danger prior to this event, but 
his Lordship refused to submit to what was: 
thought advisable, until it was too late. His 
mortal remaias will be brought to England for: 


Westminster Abbey; andanother, a perticu- 
lar spot. in the eburchyard at| Harrow, said to 
have been of his own selection. His title de- 
volves on his cousin Anson B: a captain 
in the Royal Navy ; but this will be accompa- 
nied with. little or no wealth, bis property,. 
which is said to have been about £7000 per. 
annum,going to Lady Byron, which will aug- 


. 
~ 
€ 
| 
| ut in what place is yet uncertain. 
support One report has assigned his body a niche in: 
| 
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estimation in which his 

the Greeks, whose cause he espou 
gathered from the following public testimo- 
“ PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF GREECE. 


“ The present days of festivity are convert- 
ed into days of bitter lamentation for all. Lord 
Noel Byron departed this life to-day, about 
eleven o’clock in the evening, in consequence 
of a rbeamatio inflammatory fever, which had 
lasted for ten days. During the time of his 
illness, your general anxiety evinced the pro- 
found sorrow that pervaded your hearts. All 
_ classes, without distinction of age or sex, op- 

sed by Brief, entirely forgot the days of 

Paster. e death of this illustrious person- 
age is certainly a most calamitous event for all 
Greece, and still more lamentable for this 
city, to which he was eminent! Fon) me of 
which he became a citizen, and dangers 
of which he was determined vevnnlly to par- 
take, when circumstances should require it, 
His manificent donations to this community 
are before the eyes of every one, and no one 
amongst us ever ceased, or ever will cease, to 
consider him, with the purest and most grate- 
fal sentiments, our benefactor. _ Until the dis- 

itions of the national government, regard- 
ing this most calamitous event, be known, by 
virtue of the decree of the legislature, No. 
314, of date the 15th October, 

It is ined, 1. To-morrow, by sun-rise, 
thirty-seven minute guns shall be fired from 
the batteries of this town, equal to the namber 
of years of the deceased personage. 2. All 

ic offices, including all courts of justice, 
shall be shut for three following days. 3. All 
shops, except those for provisions and medi- 
cines, shall also be kept shut; and all sorts of 
masical instruments, all dances customary in 
these days, all sorts of festivities and merri- 
ment in the public taverns, and every other 
sort of public amusement, shall cease daring 
the abovenamed hog 4. A general mourn- 
ing shall take place for twenty-one days. 5. 
Faneral ceremonies shall be performed in all 


ment her income to £10,000 a gor 


the churches. 
Grorcto Pratt, Secretary. 
Missolonghi, 19th April 1824.” 


Among his Lordship’s literary prodactions, 
Childe Harold; The Giaour ; The Corsair 
The Bride of Abydos; Lara; Prisoner of 

asso; Mazeppa; Beppo; Cain; an, 
&e.”’ are the principal. Of these works, the 
public have already formed their opinion ; an 
opinion which time may alter, but which pre- 
sent: ctiticism cannot shake. No ove doubts 
that they contain luminous displays of splendid 


talents, varying however, in their degrees of 
brightness, the vividness of their coras- 
cations. But whether this splendour of intel- 


lect, and gaiety of attire, be sufficient to com- 
pensate for that moral pestilence with which 
several of his compositions are satarated, and 
which can scarcely be touched without con- 
tamination, there can be no division of senti- 
ments among those “ whose thoughts can 
pierce be an hour.” On the tide of time 
they have already began to float; bet whether, 
aftes having been borne on its stream so long 


as the works of Shakspeare, Milton, Dryden, 
and Pope have been, they will be as buoyant as 
the works of these authors are now, must be 
left to the judgment of posterity. 


Whichelo’s Large Picture, 22 feet by 14, exhi- 
Destruction of Jerusalem, A.D. 70, 
at and Co.’s, 13, Soho-square. ‘ 

England is not more renowned in war, than 
celebrated for cultivating the arts of peace. 
When the demon of discord, of late’ years, 
disturbed the tranquillity of nations, Great 
Britain poured forth her fleets and armies, and 
displayed her prowess on thre ocean, and in the 
field. Her arms were every where altimateby 
triumphant, and to her power and counsels the 

is indebted for repose. 

_On the retarn of peace, her energies were 
directed to expeditions of discovery, to im- 
provements in agriculture, to the exteusion of 
at to the cultivation the arts. 

mong the latter, paintin scobptare 
have flourished care; and 
hence our exhibition-rooms have been enriched 
with the development of genius, and the dis- 
play of talent, which will ever distinguish the 
——- reign of George the Fourth. 

hichelo’s large picture imbodies an his- 
ye epresentation of awfal facts, which, 
rom their singalarity, remarkable incidents, 
and the accomplishment of p 
be blotted frem the records The 
melancholy spectacle is placed before the 
of the observer in all its grandear, whi 
among other subordinate scenes, contains the 
following distinct particalars :— 

The Romans, having demolished the first 
and seeond Walls, obtained possession of the 
second enclosure, and with anbounded 
assaulted the third or inner wall, and Tower of 
Antonio, which had communication with the 


magnificent Piazzas of the Temple; but the 

Jews, to preserve that sacred edifice, d - 

ed the commanication by setting fire to 

Piazzas. ‘Phis is the period which the artist 

the display “of thin: tat 
8 


tator is to be upon the 
the second Wall, looking southward 


ruins 
—the Tower of Antonio, the Temple, and the 
flaming Cloisters being directly before bim. 


The Roman army is represented as 
in fierce conflict with the Jews ; and Titus, on 
horseback, giving his orders, attended by bis 
Officers, by the illustrioas historian , 
phas, whom he bad taken prisoner, and treated 
with the greatest kindness and regard. Upon 
the right, of the Picture is the great Road, 
leading from the second Wall to. the Temple, 
whither thousands of wretched Jews are flying 
for refuge; while in front, the famished, the 
dying, and.the dead are detailed in groups of 
frightfel disorder. On the east = specta- 
es, with 


tor’s left band) is the Mount of 
which are associated recollections of the high- 
est interest. 


were the lights or beacons, to give notice of 
the new moon: hither Ki 
on foot, with ashes on his head, when driven 
from Jerasalem by the rebellion of his son Ab-' 
salom: and from hence, having finished the 


. 
\ 
| 
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| Here the ceremony of burning the red bei- 
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work of oar redemption, Our Saviour ascend- 
ed into heaven. At the foot of the mount was 
Gethsemane and its Garden, whither Jesus 
often resorted with his disciples; and here, 
under the weight of our sins, he endared that 
agony, in which the sacred historians inform 
us, “he sweat great pale of blood, falling 
down to the ground ;” it was in this Gar- 
den that the wretched Judas betrayed his Mas- 
ter with s kiss. 

Between the Mount of Olives and the City, 
is the Brook Kedron, whose channel, e 


A to the west of Antonio is seen, in 
the distance, the native city of King David, 
called Bethlehem—the House of Bread ; where 
also, in the falness of time, Christ, the bread 
of life, was born, and gave light and life to the 
world ; and here the wise men, directed by a 
star, came and offered their adorations, their 
gold, frankincense, and myrrh, to the infant 
Savioor. 

Farther to the west is the Fortress and 
Palace of the City of David, or Mount Zion, 
which Josephus calls the Upper City; be- 
tween which and the spectator is part of the 
Lower City, or Daughter of Zion. 

Proceeding still westward, and without the 
walls of that City, we arrive at Mount Cal- 
vary, or Golgotha, that is, the Place of a Skull; 
so. called, as some suppose, from its fancied 
resemblance to a skull; or because criminals 
were execuied there; or, perhaps, because 
the mount contained sepulchral caverns for the 
dead. ing too precipitate for direct ascent, 
the road to its summit was circuitous: bither 
Oar Saviour carried his Cross ; and, beimg led 
as.alamb to the slaughter, he offered himself 
for our sins, a sacrifice to God, without spot 
or blemish. 

-In_ this ion the elevations are 
awfally ast and the light reflected from the 
burning piazzas against the walls of the Tem 
is strikingly magnificent, while the ascending 

8, mingled with smoke, consummate the 
general sublimity of the The per- 
spevtive is well —— every object _ 
teising its magnitude, in proportion to its dis- 
tance fram the apottater’ eye; and, over all, 
the of the sky has an admirable ef- 
fect. animation inspired by the hopes of 
victory in the invading soldiers, the alarm and 
consternation occasioned among the Jews by 
the increasing devastations, the varied coun- 
tenances and positions of the famished inba- 
bitants, of the wounded, the dying, and the 
dead, are well preserved. This picture was 
ba abont Christmas Jast, and is now open 
or 


Distribution of Prizes by the Sociity of Arts, &e. 


On Wednesday, the 26th ult. a large con- 
course of persons, among whom were many of 
high respectability, assembled at the King's 
Theatre, in the Haymarket, to witpess the 
tat had been previ- 

ly adja to respective candidates 
by, “ the Society for the tent of 
ished in the i is royal highness 
the Duke of Sussex, who is soem ont of this 
society, took the chair about one o'clock, 


amidst the plaadits of a fall house, and while: 
the band were playing ‘‘ God save the King.” 
This being fini , he addressed the a: iy 
on the occasion of their meeting, and the ob- 
jects of the institation. The report was then. 
read, in which the motives were developed by 
which the committee had been guided in mak- 
ing their various awards, the seasons 
which bad induced them to distinguish parti- 
culer productions of utility and art, by the 
more valuable marks of their approbation. 

The successful candidates, amounting in 
number to 147, were then called in regular 
succession, as their names stood on a printed 
list. To several of these his Royal Highness 
paid many bandsome compliments, intimating | 
that the prizes were to be considered as tokens 
of distinguished merit, and as an encourage- 
ment to future exertions. 

On to Henry Blyth, of 
Burnham, Norfolk, the large gold medal, for. 
embanking 253 acres of marsh land from the 
sea, his Royal Highness observed,—that he 
“bad the pleasure of being ly ac- 
quainted with the meritorious individual then 
standing before him, and therefore knew that 
his efforts and successes were well deservyi 
this particular notice; and that to Mr. BI 
it might hereafter afford some pleasing recol- 
lections, that the medal was presented to. the 
proprietor of the Sussex farm (the name of bis 
estate) by the Duke of Sussex.” 

Mr. D. Pasmore being called to receive two 
silver palettes, one for an historical subject in 
pencil, and the other for a head in chalk, a 
poor lad, about 12 years of age, made his ap- 

arance, dressed in the costume of ae i 

ut in every respect clean and neat. On 
vering to him these rewards, the Dake observ- 
ed, that “he was glad to find the lad had 
turned his attention to subjects apparently 
above his station, and had given evidence of 
talents which expectation could not have anti- 
cipated ;—that persevering in that line in 
which he had has distinguished himself, he 
had no doubt, notwithstanding his present si- 
tuation, that he would hereafter become 
of the greatest men in this country.” 

Two persons, who were deaf and dumb, re- 

ceived prizes, and some others, both boys and 
‘irls, that were mere children, stood in the 
onourable list. On all these his Royal High- 
ness made many judicious and pointed re- 
marks, which were received with enthusiasm 
by the surrounding auditors. The whole ex- 
hibited a pleasing spectacle, with which every 
one appeared to be highly delighted. 

e subjects for which rewards were as- 
signed were,—in —ae and rural econo- 
my; chemistry ; original oil paintings ; copies. 
in oil ; original paintings in water colours ; 
copies in water colours ; original drawings in. 


next volume of the society’s Transactions. — 
At the conclasion, his Royal Hi again 
addressed the company on the utility and ad- 
— resulting from this institation, which 
had already called forth talents of an exalted 
order, and which could hardly fail to excite: 


if 
| 
4 \ 
drawings from statues and busts; models in. 
plaster ; copies of ditto ; architecture ; draw- 
ings of machines ; engravings; in manafac- 
tares ; in mechanics; in colonies, and trade. 
Of these an account will. be published in the 
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farther emulation, When he: withdrew,’ the 


band again * God save the King.” The 
meeting, which was highly interesting, broke 
up about a quarter past three. 


Fatal Aerostation. 

On Tuesday, May the 25th alt. about twenty 
minutes past four, Mr. Harris, a new but un- 
fortunate candidate for aeronautic fame, ac- 
companied by a lady, ascended im a balloon 
from the of the Eagle Tavern, City- 
road, amidst the huzzas of a vast concourse of 

The machine rose in a majestic style, 
took a southwardly direction, and remained 
in fall view nearly a quarter of an hour, when, 
having attained a considerable elevation, it en- 
tered a cload, and disappeared. 

Prior to his ure, it appears that Mr. 
Harris had given bis friends to understand that 
he intended to return and take supper with 

ving elapsed, aud no intelligence is de- 
several became alarmed for his 
safety. At length secret information was com- 
manicated that some disaster had befallen the 
adventurers, in uence of which a gen 
tleman hastened to the place that had 
mentioned, and found the rt most awfull 
realized. The result of his inquiry was exhi- 
bited the on a placard, in 
the window of the Eagle Tavern :— 

“We sorry to that from 
opening of the valve of the balloon too greatly, 
and se. being able to close it, the arongils 
were precipitated from a great height most ra- 
pidly. Mr. Harris was killed on the spot; bat 
the lady, although mach braised, is alive and 

y striki inst a tree in ington a 
on the ase of Mrs. Gee. . The young lady 
lies at the Ploagh, Beddington, in a very pre- 
carious state.” Besides the-above placard, 
several accounts have been published, but they 
contain little or no additional information. 

The coroner's inquest sat on the body, and, 
after collecting all the evidence which those 
who witnessed his departure and descent 
codld communicate, returned a verdict of 


the ophol 


ped 
a widow and family to deplore his death. 
The young tady, his companion in misfor- 
tune, is a Miss Stocks, whose father is a mitl- 


tion in a pastry-cook shop; but her indacement 
to aim at the romantic elevation which the 
balloon promised, we have not learnt. A sub- 
scription, we hear, is open for the family of the 
deceased and his unfortanate companion. 
What effect this dieaster may have on other 
adventurers, time only can determine. Should 
they be deterred by this misfortane from ba- 
garding their lives in this phi- 
losophical bubble, will be brought out of 


evil. We know of no one benefit that it has 


ever been, or promises to be, to mankind. 
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Miscellaneous. 


King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands. 
Since our last, these illustrious pe 
have visited our shores. They are some 
above the middle stature, very dark’ in their 
complexion, and dressed in the English cos- 
tume. They are adepts at 
mach delighted with the carious exhibitions of 
London, bat are particularl 'y charmed with gaz- 
ing from the’ windows on the - shows 
that are seen in the streets. Her Majesty is 
remarkably fond cf smoking segars. They are 
said to have brought with them the bones of 
the celebrated, but unfortunate, Captain James 
Cook, who was killed by the savages of 


Owhyhee. 

_ Protestant Society for the Protection of Reli- 
gious Liberty.—The Anniversary of this Societ 
was numerously attended. Lord Holland was 
in the chair. celebrated Mr. Wilks dis- 
played his usual eloquence, but the account 
reached us too late for any detail of circum- 
is number of our 


Northern Expedition.—The Hecla and 
eam Ships, under Captain Parry, j 
ously amply provided. in every respect, 
sailed-on the 19th ult. from the Nore. A trans- 
= ship, having on board 26 live bullocks, and 
aden with provisions and fuel, will accom 
them to a certain distance, to keep 


balticus of Linneus. Doctor Bayrhammor, ‘of 
Wartzbarg, who has exerted himself in the 
100 perfoot seeds of this lant te 
ago to seeds of this to 
any person, who would undertake to cultivate 
it according to the accompanying instructions, 
and to commansicate the result. He ‘it 
will not suffer from intense frost, and prodaces 
mical, requiring on of the sa 
ufinement of Debtors.—The congress of the 
United States has abolished arrest and 
for debt. Undoubtedly the 
should have as complete a remedy as possible 
inst the property of the debtor; but an‘ar- 
bitrary power of imprisonment in the hands of 
an incensed creditor, who .is sometimes’ the 
more culpable of the two parties, is: 


to justice, humanity, and. true policy, and ‘is 
beneficial to the portion 
of legal practitioners. 
Lanterns.—M. Laréyidre, a mechanic at Ge- 
neva, has conceived the idea, of substiteting 
for glass in lanterns, plates ‘of polished iron, 
pierced with small holes, regularly placed, 
and close to one another. These plates 
the light to pass through them extremely well, 
and are much saperior to metallic wires, which 


are easily deranged. ve 
Toad.—A miner lately employed with 
in sinking a new coal-pit, near Hanghton-le- 


Spring, (near a living toad in 

of between twenty-five and twenty-six 
fat from the surface of the earth. It dif- 


supp 
offee.—In Sweden, a substitute for coffee f 
- ~ has been found, in the berries of the astragalus : 

‘ 
“ accidental death.” Of the young lady’s re- Et 
covery some hopes are entertained. 

Mr. Harris, it appears, was formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the navy; he afterwards engaged in . 
basiness in Fore-strect, Lon- 

on, whence he removed to Fitzroy-square, 
near Finsbery-square. The preceding 
this disastrous adventure, she had left a situa- 
| ; 
| 
a ered from a common toad, in having nostrils, 
but np mouth.—Another was, a fow weeks ago, 
| discovered by the workmen of Mr. Fletcher, 
* 
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brush-manufacturer, of Stockport . While cut- 
ting up a large sycamore tree, at their manu- 
Chesterfield, the heard 


of beaatiful coleur, and full of life. On ex- 


in Nottinghamshire, has recently taken out a 
fora methed of cloning mus- 
ins, and other cotton goods from the loose 
fibres which lie on the surface, and which unfit 
them for the use of calico printers, This is 
effected by passing them over a continuous 
flame of gas, ( in length to the width of 
the the least injury tothe tex- 
tare of the cloth. 

lechanical Achievement.—A novel sight was 


M 
lately observed at Chelmsford, in the removal 
of the body of a windmill and its contents, en- 
tire, from the place where it bad stood many 
ne near the brewery of Messrs. 


cock, Hodges, and Wells. The mill 
was first divested of its sails and cap, the body 
raised from the foundation by a lofty triangle, 
pulleys, and blocks, and when sufliciently ele- 
vated, a strong four-wheeled timber 
drawn under, upon which it was let down ; 
carriage and its lofty burden were then = 
ally removed, the wheels being properly block- 
ed to prevent too sudden a re down a 
short declivity into the 
conveyed without any accident, to the aston- 
ishment of a of 
spectators, i y same 
seans upon another pee. 
pared for its reception. 

Discovery.—A very remarkable subterranean 
mill, of the utmost a. lately been 
discovered in the county of « This pi 
of antiquity appears to be, at least, coeval with 
the round towers which have so much paz 
antiquarians. 


Just Published. 

The Old Drama, Number: 2, con- 
taining “A P Conceited Comedy,” 
shewing how a man may chuse a good wife from 
a bad. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d.—demy, 4s. 

; ings at Bow-street, with 20 Hlustra- 
By George Cruikshank. 8vo. 


Raral Rambles. Embellished with supe- 
rior | last verse,) for “ fiend” read * friend. 


engraving. 18mo. 


a composition 
| which the nerv 


Part LI. of Sermons and Plans of Sermons, 
Scripture. By the late.Rev. Joseph Benson. 
Art of 

rt of Cutting;~containing unerri 
principles to fit the human shape wit pace. 
true symmetry. Embellished and illustrated 
by forty lithographic plates, and numerous 
accurate tables of demonstrated calculations. 
By Robert Byfield. To subscribers, 14s.—to 
non-subscribers, 16s. boards. 

Vol. XI. of the new and uniform edition of 
Dr. 12s. bds. 

Conch ist’s Companion ; compris the 
instincts s of 
mals. By the Author of “ The Wonders of 
the Vegetable Kingdom, &c.” 

Letters to Young Ladies on their Entrance 
into the World. Sketches from Real Life, 
&c. By Mrs. Lanfear. 4s. 6d. 

The Christian Father's Present. By J. A. 
James. 2 vols. 9s. 

An Apology for Don Juan. 4s. 6d. 

Odes, original and translated, with other 
Poems. 8s. 6d. . 

Syila, a Tragedy, in five acts. Translated 
from the Freneh of M. Jouy, Member of the 
Institate at Paris. 6s. 6d. wn 4 


In the Press. 
ily will be published, in two yols. 8vo. 
Five Years’ Residence in the Canadas: in- 
clading a Tour through the United States of 
America, in 1823. By E. A. Talbot, Esq. of 
the Talbot Settlement, Upper Canada. 

A second edition of The Village Hymn 
Book ; a selection of a large oamber of Hymns 
from various Authors, suited for Village Con- 

tions. By Ingram Cobbin, A.M. Bound 

8 and lettered at 1s. 4d. each, or in stiff 
covers at Is. 

Mr. Conrad Cooke will publish in June, a 
new and complete System of Cookery and 
Confectionary, adapted to all capacities, and 
containiog many plates. This work is the re- 
sult of thirty years’ experience in families of 
distinction, and contains important improye- 

e Monthly Cri will 
the 1st of June, at 1s. 6d. aad 
QUERIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Queries on Anatomy,—In cal. 203 we stated, 
that an anatomical subject had been made by 
M. Aaroux, an ingenious French physician, of 
ition resembling pasteboard, 
with rigid accuracy. ge 
wishes to be informed, through the wedium of 
this magazine, if this artificial subjeot.can be 
purchased, where it cam be ‘procured, and 
what is the price ?—He also wishes to know 


| whether an artificial skeleton im wood can be 


purchased, together with its price, &c.? A 
speedy reply will be gratefally received. 


Erratum.—In “ RESIGNATION,” ( col. 455, 
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a particular sound proceed from the middle of ae ; 
the tree, and, on opening the timber, found in ia 
the most central part of it, an enormous toad pe: 
sound above and below the secret residence of | 
this inmate. 
The Ashantees—M. Dupuis, his Britannic 
majesty’s late envoy and consul at Ashantee, 
is about to publish a journal of his residence “ 
fn that kingdom, which is expected to throw 
considerable light on the origin and causes of : 
war. 
onderful Clock—An alarm clock, which 4 
candie, has been invented by 
t. George, of London ; thus at once rousing 7 
the person from his slambers, and accommo- os 
dating him with light for immediate business. Z 
Cotton Manufactures.—-Mr. Hall, of Basford, Bi" 
Witerary Notices, 
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